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AVAIL.\BILITY OF EDUCATION TO NEGROES IN 

' RURAL COMMUNITIES 

« • 

PART I: INTRODUCTION 

EXPLANATION OF THE STUDY 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
r 

Other general studies . — There has been much discussion during 
recent years concerning the extent to which educational faciliti^ are 
provided Negroes. Several studies have been mslde for the purpose 
of throwing light on the subject. The first such study was the one 
made by Thomas Jesse Jones.’ This was a comprehensive investi- 
gation, and rendered a great service by revealing hitherto unknown 
facts concerning the availability of education in both public and 
private schools for Negroes. The Survey of Secondary Education 
Among Negro^J and the study of education among Negroes under 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers ^ gave general pictures of availability 
of schools, but' did not treat the subject in any detail. 

The subject of availability of education cannot be treated with 
any effectiveness and with any hopie of arriving at valid exclusions 
without a consideration of a greater variety of factors, Iroth singly 
and with respect to their interrelationships, than have yet been 
studied. ^ ' 

Chief merit of present study. — The present study reveals both posi- 
tive and negative relationshipis between a multiplicity of factors and 
the availability of education. The probable effects of many of these 
factors in various relationships are also discussed 
Relation to other availability studies. — The study was suggested by 
two other studies on availability of education published in 193(V 
One was reported m the Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education f and the other was reported in a bulletin 
of the OflSce of Education.*' These two studies 'deal with white 
children only, and Comprise a select number of counties in fiv^ States. 

: r ^ 

1 Negro edooetioQ: A |bidy of the priTiete end Ih^ber ichoole for oolorod people in the United 8Ut«. 
Prepered in eoopermtioci with the Pbelpe-Stokes Fund tmder the direotlon of Thomas Jeege Jones. Wiab- 
ington* Qorommnt PrinUng Office, 1937. 3v. (U. 6. Office of Education' BoUetins, 19K1, no. 88 and 

* Secoodiry education for Negroes. Washington, OoronuDeot PrinOiv Office, 1938. (U. 8. Office of 
Educatfoo. Bniletin,! 1982, do. 17, MqoQgrmph no. 7.) 

• Rural ele men tary ednoatioo among Negroes ooeWr Jeaota Sapenrtefog Teeetee. Weahington, Qor* 

«nieDtPrlDaogOffioe»1981 (U. 0. Office of Bdocadoo. Ballwin, l«8. no. 6.) ^ 

* Cook, K. and Oaomniti, W. H. The statoi of null education. National society for the study 

of e dnC a rt oQ, thirtielli y ur booi^ pari I. Bkwnington, 01., Public aebool pablishlng company, 1931. 

• AnUabdity of pab>loedioQl adocation in niiil Waahingtoo, Oorommant P^Ung 

• Oaca.1911, (U.8. OfficaofBdneatfon.* Bollatin,l«30 no.84.) 
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AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION TO NEGROES 


Suc^ comparisons as are made in thfe present study will in general be 
with these two studies. 

Purpose oj study . — The broad purpose is U> render the type of 
service to schools for Ne^o chpdren that was rendered white children 
through the two previously mentioned studies. The more specific 
objectives are: (1) To indicate to what extent educational facilities 
exist for Negroes in^ural communities; (2) to show how accessible 
the facilities are ; (3^ to reveal the amount and quality of the educa- 
tion offered; and (4) to consider the probable effect of the relation- 
ship between various factors investigated and the accessibility,, 
amount, and quality of education provided Negroes in rural com- 
munities. / 

SCOPE or THE 8T0DT » 

In-school children . — The investigation which is reported here is 
concerned with schools for Negro children in 28 counties of 6 Southern 


i 

/ 

/ 


riouEB l.-Dtotribution of 28 oountlM studied io Arkuises, OeorfU, North Cerolln*, South CerollnE, 
• Texas, and Virginia. 

States which maintain separate schools for the colored and white 
races, namely, Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. An attempt was made to obtain information 
from every school in the counties studied. The counties were so 
selected as to represent certain predominant phases of the lifex)f the 
Stat^ Considered.* The investigation comprised a study of 57,530 
children who were in school, 1,105 teachers, with whom contact was 
made, and 638 schools. Both elementary ,and high schools were 
included. 

Out-ojschool chUdren . — ^In addition to Uie in-echool children, a 
study was made of a limited number of out-of-school children. This 
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Availabilitt op education to negroes 

portion of the investigation included 1,747 children in 4 court ties, 
one county being selected from each of 4 States, namely, Arkansas, 
Geoigia, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Representativeness oj study . — Although the study, is limited to 28 
coimties in 6 States, it is believed that both the, States and counties 
selected are sufficiently representative and the numbers involved 
sufficiently large to render conclusions drawn valid, and that they 
are applicable throughout the sections of the country where separate 
schools for Negroes are maintained. The topographic features repre- 
sented'include mountains, hills, lowlands, and areas cut by riyers and 
lakes.' The predomiiWA occupational activities of the regions 
studied comprise diverged farming, cotton farming, tobacco farm- 
ing, and forestry. 

THE DATA-THEIR SOURCES AND PROCEDURES 

The data. — The data in the 6tudy concern 57,530 children. They 
deal with: (1). The type of school attended; (2) attendance; (3) the 
extent to which chil^en were or were not transported to and from 
school at public expense; (4) their ages; (5) the distance their homes 
were located from the schools they attended ; (6) the topography of 
the school districts; (7) the predominant occupational characteristics 
of the school districts; (8) the kind and condition of roads over 'which 
they traveled to and from school; (9) their age-grade distribution; - 
(10) the extent to which they failed in the various grades; and. (11) 
the reasons given for absence from school. 

Another group of data relating to schools includes: (1) Kind of . 
school; (2) type of school; and (3) length of term. Still another 
group of ’data included in the study have to do with factors relating 
to teachers : (1 ) . Sex ; (2) age; (3) training ; and (4) salary. 

-Sources o/|||^a.j-Letter8 were sent by the Assistant Conunissioner 
of Educatio^o the State superintendents and the county .superin- 
^ tendents in the States and counties studied requesting their coopera- 
tion, as well as to the State directors of Negro education, the Jeanes 
supervising teachers and the principal or head teacher of each school 
studied. 

In each State the director of Negro education supervised the distri- 
bution of the forms and the collection of the data, and appointed a * 
sypervisot* for each county studiedi^|tn his State. School to school and 
house to house visits were made by these county supervisors in order* 
to supply teachers with the forms and to explain the investigation. , 
Some of the data was obtained by -the teachers directlyfrom the 
* pupils; some was supplied by the teachers and principals; while still 
other information was fumimed*by parents and supervisors. Some 
of the data, of course, was taken from the reports of State superin-. 
tendents and from the United States census reports. ' 
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AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION TO NEGROES 

Cooperation in securing data . — Too much praise ca^ot be given 
the school officials and teachers for their cooperation in the 'prose- 
cution of this investigation. It jvas a difficult and arduous task, 
especially for th'e persons who supervised the work in each of the 
counties. Much travel was required, and considerable extra time 
was devoted-to the work for a number pf weeks. All the work was 
done gratis. Through the generosity of the Jeanes Fund the travel- 
ing expenses incurred in connection with the study by the county 
supervisors were paid. 

Copies of the forms used in collecting the data may be found in 
the appendix. " 

Procedure . — AU the forhis were checked by the county supervisoVs^ 
who sent them to the State director of Negro education, who in turn 
sent those for his State to the Office of Education. Here each form 
was checked, edited, and prepared for the tabulating department, 
where a card was punched for each pupil. After the* data were 
tabulated by the Hollerith machines they were returned to the Office 
of Education, where they were taken off and put in tabular form'and 
subjected to statistical treatment. It .is believed that the process 
through which these data have passed makes them quite reliable, and 
that conclusions derived should be valid. Detailed facts concerning 
the data and their sources are presented in table 1 
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» 

Ta^le 1— number of schools, teachers, and pupils par- 
ticipating IN STUDY, ACCORDING TO STATE AND COUNTY 


1 

*’ . • 

.Sute and county nural)er | 

1 

^ Number of- 

, 

1 

're.'ichcrs 

! 

Schools 

Pupils 

i 

. . 1 

1 

2 


4 1 



t 

* 

Arkansas: 



1 

2,293 1 

7 

47 

/ 'i 


8 - 

20 

s 1 

1,307 1 

9 

18 

17 1 

HIO 1 

10 


9 

i26 1 

11 ■ 

52 

2-.I ' 

2.1W I 

Georgia: 


. . 1 


12, i 

29 , 


9H0 1 

13. 


32 1 

2.571 M 

r 14 - - 

• 15 ; 

13 ' 

705 

^ 15 


25 

2,3‘22 i 

Jjf 16 

• i 

14 

. 10 

75H > 

^ 17. 

^ 37 

28 

2,1^2 1 

i North Carolina: 





lU 

9 

819 


71 

38 

2,991 

] 20 - -1 

48 

29 

1,767 

81 

109 

40 

5,338 

22 

1 22 ' 

14 

1.991 

23...: 

1 

1 31- 

2,145 

South Carolina: 




24 

127 

60 

6. 200 

25 

83 

43 

3. 754 

26 

35 

12 

1,774 

27 

57 

14 

3.278 

' Texas: 




28 

! 38 

1 17 

1. 577 

29 

18 

16 

^ 823 

Virginia: 

30 

45 

34 

1.498 

31 

46 

30 

1,712 

32 

21 

15 

9.58 

' 33 

16 

11 

496 

34 

44 

22 

2,395 

TotaL.. 

U95 

638 

57.530 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL STATUS OF NEGllOES 

In order to understand the larger implications of the present study 
it will be necessary to keep in mind some general facts concerning the 
life of the Negro in America. It is with a view to supplyin^this 
needed background, and in order that the reader may be oriented 
with respect to the general problem of the education of Negroes that 
this section is introduced here. 

NEGRO RURAL POPULATION OF SCHOOL AOE ' 

There are 6,697^30 Negroes living in the rural areas of the United 
States. This represents 66.3 percent of the total Negto population. 
Of these Negro mral-dwellers 2,647,072 are 6 to 19 years of age, in- 
clusive. Of thoM^who live on farms 40.9 percent are of ^hool 
(5-19),’and of, those who live in the nonfarming rtiral communities 
31.4 percent are ofthat age. 
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• 

In the sLxIStates under investigation there is a fotal of 4,767,045 
Negroes. Of this number 2,544,714, or 42.4 percent, live in farming 
areas, and 888,711, or 33.9 percent, live in rural nonfanning areas 
Table 2 shows the distribution of the Nej^o population in the 6 
States and the numbers and percentages who are of school age. 

SCHOOL ATTE.VD.WC'E A.MONT. .NEOROES 

The preceding section indicates that a large proportion of the Negro 
population is in rural areas. It also shows that a large proportion of 

* that rural population is composed of children of ^hool age. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the major problems in the education of 
Negroes are found in rural areas. 

It be of interest then to lear^omething of the school eriroll- 
ment of Negroes. in general and insrtie six States under discussion in 
particular. Information on this point will be found in table 3. 
Among the signihcant facts shov^m are; (1) A smaller percentage of 
older-age Negro boys in the rural areas attend school than of Negro 

• urban boys of the same age groups; (2) m all age groups a larger 
-percentage of Negro girls boys attend school, but the dispro- 
portion is pronounced in aV^groups 14-15^ and 16-17; and (3) the 
disproportion in attendance between Negro boys and girls' of the 
^e groups 14-15 and 16-17 is more pronounced in the farm than 
in the other areas. 

Table 2.— nC.MBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES 5 TO 19 YEARS 
OP AGE IN THE URBAN, RURAL-VaRM, AND RURAUNONFBim 
AREAS IN 6 STATES' ' 


! f 

^ rbM KtinJ fann Rural DODfarrn 


.'^tala 

] 

Yotal 

ToUl 

.vig 

Par- 

cant 

j ToUl 

i 

^otal 

5-19 

Par- 

caot 

1 

Total 

TotS 

4-19' 

Per- 

oeot 

Total 

1 t 

S 4 

1 

1 

1 

• 

» 

1 

V 

t 

18 

11 

North Caro- 
lina*. 

2<«.2S7 

13S.3M 
31AQ37 
89. 102 
213. 401 
32B.820 

— -a - 

7h, OOl 

4a. 421 
05.633 
‘23, 451 
51.866 
55.670 

3L8 
33. 5 

aa 2 

25.3 
29. 1 
25.0 

497/ 406 

407.054 
565,764 
324 611 
265.067 
409.023 

231.077 

228,745 
230.372 
no. 195 
112.283 
150.705 

44.5 

46.0 

43. 1 

36.8 

43. 1 

38.8 

174..814 

15.373 

ld^724 
54.680 
in. 787 
115. 213 

53.084 

55,551 

54.530 

15,042 

63,252 

33,900 

35 1 

37.3 

32.5 
27.8 

35.5 

28.5 

910, 047 

790,001 
1,071,124 
4^,043 
^«4(X105 
AM, 904 

8oatb Caro- 
lina 

Oaorgia 

Arkanaaa.....^ 

Vlrrinia. 

Taxai a. 

IbuL.. 


nt 041 

19.8 

Ig 444,714 

l.Wl.M 

414 

845,711 


lit 

1787,045 


1 VT. 8. Cansus Baparc IMO. 
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Table 3.— PERCENTAGE OP CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL BY 
AGE, SEX, AND RACE, IN URBAN, RUR.\UFARM, AND RURAU 
NONFARM AREAS IN 6 STATES ‘ 






¥ 

Race by age groups 

• 

' 1 

Siale» arei, and sex 


-13 

14-15 

16-17 

1 .. 


1 

ViTYiile 

Negro 

'White 

j N'ejro 

1 

While 

\egro 

White 

1 ' 

Xet^o 

1 

t 


! * 

1 

I ‘ 

f 

; 7 

•i 

1 

1 

Nobth Cabouna; 








1 1 
1 

Urban: 








1 

Male... 


03.0 

8Z1 

rj 2 

M. 4 

36 9 

2'i 7 

11 2 

1 Female. 

9A.8 

94.0 

79.7 

70 8 

51.4 

44 . 6 ^ 

k 21.8 

14 t 1 

1 

1 Rural farm: 






Male 

M.O 

85.1 

80.5 

72 6 

49. 1 

40. 1 

30 7 

11 6 1 

Female.' 

94.5 

87.9 

83.0 

82 5 

50 1 

55.9 

213 

19. 8 { 

Rural nonlarm: 
Male 

95.0 

80.1 

75 8 

73 3 

45.6 

38. 1 

1X4 

10. 2 

Female 

95. 1 

oa4 

75.0 

80.0 

4X6 

49.2 

17.7 

15.2 

South Carolina: 
Urban: 





Male 

9S.3 

88.4 

822 

65.8 

58.8 

38.7' 

317 

14.9* 

R6 

Female ... 

95.3 

oa9 

81.8 

74.2 

5X0 

-45. 6^ 

« 31.2 

Rural farm: » 
Male 

90.4 

75.5 

7H0 

55.2 

49.5 

35 9 . 

19.8 


Female 

91. 7 

• 79.9 

83.2 

75.9 

58.3 

51.8 

24.6 

17 2 

Rural Doufann: 
Male 

93.6 

75, i 

70.1 

W-0 

41 9 

27.2 

19. 1 

7. 2 i 

Female 

94.0 

8a4 

55.5-- 

70 6* 

4X2 

40.3 

17.5 

9 9 , 

Okoboia: 

Urban: 

Male,.:..-... 

. 95.3 

86.0 

825 

520 

54.0 

316 

35.0 

1 

I 

11.6 

Female 

95.6 

80.0 

S.0 

70.9 

54.9 

39. 1 

20.6 

10.8 

Rural farm: 

Male 

89. 1 

80.1 

75.4 

. 57.1 

4X8 

24.5 

14. \ 

5.9 

Female 

90.4 

83.3 

79.8 ' 

713 

5X9 

39. 1 

1X5 

9.0 

Rural Doalarm: 
Male 

93.5 

80.8 

81 0 

55.3 

512 

20.2 

1X8 

5.0 

Female 

93.9 

83.9 

804 

54.8 

53.0 

30.7 

1X6 

X6 

Abkansab: 

Urban: 



4 

r 




Male 

96. 1 

03.0 

91.0 

824 

58.4 

55. 1 

33.8 

3X6 

Female.,^ 

96.3 

04.1 

908 

8X2 

59.8 

57.9 

2X4 

1X4 

Rural farm: 








, Male 

89.7 

85-1 

83.0 

81.0 

56.4 

56.6 

23.1 

19.1 

Female 

9a6 

8X0 

8i4 

84.3 

57.9 

5X3 

21.4 

1X0 

Rural nonfarm: 
Male 

92.7 

007 

87.U' 

825 

5X1 

51.6 

28.9 

14.7 

Female 

93.0 

01.5 

87.3 

84.7 

63.7 

51.4 i 

23.9 

112 

ViBonoA: 

Urban: 

Male 

96.2 

02.4 

0 

89.5 

81.0 

55.1 

! 

413 

! 

215 

15.0 

Female 

96.7 

03.5 

87.8 

808 

5X0 

47.6 

217 

1X0 

Rural farm: 

Male 

9a 1 

83.0 

79.0 

71.5 

43.0 

35.7 

W 

1X3 

X5 

Female 

91.0 

85.4 ' 

82 8 

8X3 

54.2 

50.3 

21.9 

1X9 

Rural Doofarm: 
Male 

9a6 

8^.5 

81.7 

724 

45.1 

34.2 

1X9 

1X3 

Female 

91.7 

86.9 

821 

75.9 

49.2 

42. H 

18.2 

14.0 

Tbxas: 

Urban: 

Male *... 

94.0 

017 

905 

84.9 

55.4 

51 1 

20.9 

1X3 

Female 

95l2 

03.3 

91.3 

87.5 

5X0 

57.4 

214 

14.2 

Rural farm: 

Male 

91.0 

84.5 

87.8 

80.9 

^2 

49.6 

2X7 

11.0 

Female... 

92.4 

85.8 

89.4 

805 

511 

5X4 

21.5 

1X0 

Rural oonCvm: 


87. b 







Male 

92.0 

905 

83.7 

5X9 

49.6 

25.9 

12 4 

Female 

9X6 

80.2 

91.5 

83.8 

59.6 

510 

. 213 

120 


> U. 8 CcDsiis Report: 18». • 
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, NEOBO YOUTH GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 

% 

Some explanation of Hie facts cited above may be found in tables 
4 and 5. A much larger percentage of Negro boys from 10-15 years 
of age are gainfully employed than of girls. In this connection it 
should also be remembered that 240,055, or 24.80 percent of all the 
children 10^15 who are gainfully employed, are Negro children; and 
of those who are gainfully employed, 196,199, or 81.73 percent, are 
employed in agricultural pursuits in the farming areas. Of all children 
10-15 years of age who are gainfully employed, 454,300, or 46.98 
percent, are engaged in agricultural pursuits in the fanning areas. 
The contrast between- 81.73 rand 46.98 percents, respectively, for 
Negro and all children ages 10-15 who are employed on the fartns is 
striking. These facts have important implications in”T^Et. of the 
subsequent data to be presented bearing on school enrolments, 
attendance, and other availability factors. 

Table^4.— SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OFw' 
PERSONS 10 TO 24 YEARS OP AGE, BY RACE AND SEX, IN RURAL 
AREAS ' 

. flOYS OR MEN 


Age' 

groop 

end 

race 

ToUl 

Oalnfully employed 

r 

Not gainfully employed 

7 i 

ToUl 
, attend- 
ing 
school 

» 

Total 

Per- 

oeot 

Attend- 

ing 

school 

Per- 

cent 

Total 

Attend- 

ing 

school 

Per- 

cent 

Not 

attend- 

ing 

school 

Per- 

cent 


8 

I 

4 

5 

• 

. 7 J 

8 

• 

16 

11 

11 

10-15: 

White. 

Negro. 

16-17: 

White. 

Negro. 

1^: 

' White, 
^egro. 
21-24: 
White. 
Negro. 

3,102,850 

fiOe,OO0 

L«ia278 

187,677 

1,330,876 
' 2iaou 

l,6iai30 

344,067 

237,187 

136,281 

431,168 

114,367 

006.071 

loaui 

Looo^ni 

233,340 

7.32 
29 77 

^10 

6924 

7166 

8984 

92.26 

9126 

152,020 

99836 

88^786 

91,291 

63,*216 

13,687 

29244 

3,686 

69 92 
09 28 

29 69 

27.80 

• 

983 

7.14 

1.87 

L51 

2,875.722 

872^806 

669.112 

9*220 

849697 

28,798 

117,869 
- 11,708 

2.757. 611 
827,843 

448,113 

85,229 

211,^ 

11,099 

52,029 

2,198 

95.89 

87.80 

77.85 

6907 

62 05 
49 58 

44.88 
19 77 

118.111 

45.455 

129999 

19991 

129.294 

17,094 

59830 

9,510 

« 

4. 10 
1219 

2218 

8L92 

87.94 

69.85 

55.65 

81.22 

2000. 631 
417,581 

581,899 

67,530 

274,519 

29286 

78,278 

9733 


■ r 


Per- 

cent 


II 


82.04 
4a 29 

2a 10 
11.66 

6.16 

114 


QIBLS OR W6MKN 


l(hl5: 

White 

Negro. 

16-17: 

White 

Negro. 

18-20: 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 


2,94am 

406,397 

9iavo 

16^821 

t,2Qa408 

242,920 

1889.445 
247, 2W 


06,309 

80,868 

107. flirt) 

64,137 

276,448 

91,111 

86a 718 
90^818 


124 

U.1I 

litis 

88.28 

22.88 

S7.60 

%24 

aaTS 


45.611 

«,773 

20; 418' 
21,182 

82,860 

9,801 

lam 

1206 


781 


61 

Tay 

1900 

8909 

ail 

1976 

a» 

143 


, 870, 771 
418,468 


1724,561 

384,218 


788im 

91,529 

557,846 

71911 

^682 

810SO 


518,419 

68,526 

248,573 

81507 

38,423 

1966 


M.91 
'89 09 

69 99 
5194 

U70 

3188 

t 

1187 

904 


145,120 

40,240 

229077 

•88,003 

811773 

41404 

201210 

29725 


108 

11.90 

89 00 
89 06 

69 29 
87.81 

8142 

9996 


1771,762 

429200 

689235 

89425 

271,197 

K865 

09668 

5.060 


94.06 

8187 

69 74 

49 39 

22.53 
11 14 

185 

2.46 


i -V 
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Tabus 6. PERCEI^TAOE OF NEGRO AND WHITE YOUTH 10 TO 15 
YEARS OP AGE, BY SEX, WHO ARE GAINFULLY ENfPLO'i'ED IN 6 
STATES 'AND CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES > 


Slat« 

White 

Negro 


Male 

1 

Female 

Male 

! FemaJe 

1 

t 

* 

« 

4 

. 

r 

1 ‘ ' 

Oontinftaul United Sutet . . 

1 

l.B ^ 

88. S 

liO 

North Carolina 

IZ7 1 
16.0 
16. 0 

1 K i 

i — • 

OO *1 

10.8 

19.0 

13.7 
9.9 

13.0 

3.7 

South Carolina * 

O. 4 

/U. 0 
in 0 

OaorRla 

o. 1 
A A 

«HI. £ 

00 A 

Texas 

7.8*1 
15.4 ! 
A n 

0. 0 

1 0 B 1 

AO 

Arkansas 

it 1 

18. 7 
00 1 

Virginia 

D. 1 1 

II 1 
10.4 


tK U I 

1.2 i 


1 U. 8. Census Report: 1930. 

• e ^ 

ILLITERACY AMONG NEGROES 

Although great progress has been made, in reducing illiteracy since 
the Emancipation, there is still much work to be done. Approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the Negro population' 10 years old and over in 
the United States is still unable to read and write.^ (At the close 
of the Civil War this percentage was about 95.) The illiteracy per-, 
centage for the country as a whole is 4 . 3 , whereas for native whites 
alone it is 1.8. The extent to which illiteracy e.xists in the Negro 
^ population in the six States inclu^,^ in this study is shown in table 6. 
'Detailed information respecting. the illiteracy of two age_ groups 
among Negroes, 10-14 and 15 - 24 , is gho^ m table 7 , for urban, 
farm, and rural-nonfarm populiteid^^u^St- The percentages of the 
* ; two age groups in the rural areas that ^e illiterate range from 2. 

to nearly 6 times as high as those in the urhkn centere in the different* 
States. 


Tablb 6. PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ILLITERATES 10 Y’EARS OLD 
AND OVER AND 21 YEARS OLD AND tlVER IN 6 STATES 


State 

IC^Tean 
old and 
over 

21 yeara 
old and 
over" 

8Ut« 

lO vears 
old and 
over 

21 ws 
old and 
over 

Nortii Carolina. _ 

2a6 

10.0 

)8.9 

27.7 

26.6 

36.1 


111 

20.8 

Oeoiiia : 

ArkansBH — ' 

floutn CaitdiDa 

Virginia.....^ 

Texas ~ 

19.2 

19 A 

25.2 

1 n a . 

n* 

la 4 

17.4 


10 
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Table 7.— PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ILLITERATES 10 TO 14 AND 15 
TO 24 YEARS OF AGE IN URBAr^, RURAL-FARM, AND RURAL- 
NONFARM AREAS IN 6 STATES 


8Ut« 

10 to 14 years old 

15 to 24 years old 

Urban 

Rural- 

fann 

Ru^- 

Donttrm 

% 

Urban 

Rural- 

farm 

Rural- 

nonfarm 

1 

? 

1 

4 

i 

1 

7 

Virtrinia...., 

North Carolina. 

Arkansaa 

Texas 

Georgia 

South Carolina 

1.3 

2.1 

1.2 

.7 

3.1 

3.tt 

ft.0 

6l6 

&2 

3.8 

8.6 

11.4 

6.8 

4.5 

2.4 

2.4 

7.2 

12.4 

6.7 

0.0 

3.4 

3.5 

7.6 
13.4 

14.1 

16.7 

lao 

8.3 

15.3 

21.3 

13.0 
13.0 
7.8. 
7.4 
' 14.4 
25.4 


OENERAL SCHOOL SITtJATION AMONO NEOROES IN RURAL COMMOnTtIES 

According to the report of the committee on rural education,* 
approximately nine-tenths of the schools for Negroes in the^ Southern 
States are rural schools. Of this number 64 percent are of the 
1 -teacher type and 19 percent of the 2-teacher type. The report 
further reveals that approximately 50 percent of all certificated Negro 
teachers teach in jl- and 2-teacher schools. 

In a study ** previoimly referred to it was found that most of the 
nual schools for Negroes were located long distances from the homes 
of the chil^n they served; that very meager transportation facilities 
were provided; that the teachers were underpaid and poorfy trained; 
that the buildings were in a state of poor repair; that equipment 
was meager and out of date; and that the quality of ^education was 
below standard judged by the curriculum, the teaching procedures, 
and the agergrade distribution of pupils. Although the need for 
education Aong Negroes is greatest in niral areas, the facilities 
provided are meager, inadequate, and ill adapted to the needs of 
the people to he served. 

While it does not come within the purviews of this study *to treat 
the subject at length, att^tion is called to the« importance of the 
economic status of Negro rural dwellers as a factor related to their 
educational status. Table 8 shows that 77.6 perront of all Negro 
farm operators are tenechts or share croppers and 22.1 percent are 
part or Toll owners. Since the majority of Negroes live in rural areas 
and probably will continue to do so for some time to come, it is in- 
cumbent upon school people to consider economic factors in their 

relation to education in rural areas. 

/ 

. 'NaUonalo(MH«iKaoofUiKtenMnUl|in>blMi»iaUM«luoMloo<rfNttro«. WMtalmtoit. D. C., Mar 

19 M. (Raport pttwBmIttaaon nml aduoatioii.) 

• Rnral atanMotarj Mooatloo aiooac N«croM uodar Jaaata mparrlaan. Op. dt. 
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Table 8— PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OPERATING FARMS IN 6 
STATES, BY COLOR AND TENURE OF OPERATOR' 


I State and race 

Full 

owners . 

Part 

owoers 

Manager 

Cash 

ten^tj 

Croppers 

Other 

tenanu 

1 

t 

i 

4 

k 

• 

7 

.North Oarouna: 







White 

50,6 

9.4 

0.3 

3.3 

16.9 

19. 5 

Negro 

17.2 

21.5 


3,3 

453 

25.7 

South Carouka: 



White 

41.7 

0. 1 


8.1 

22.2 

21. 1 

Negro 

Ororgia: 

15.4 

5.2 

.1 

15.2 

r4ai 

24.0 

White 

3A5 

4.2 

.8 

10.1 

30.5 

18.0 

Negro 

Trxab: 

ia4 

2L4 

• 1 

121 

57.0 

18.0 

White 

3a4 

A 1 

.8 ' 

3.8 

16.8 

87. 1 

Negro 

ia6 

5.4 


1,6 

42. 1 

32 2 

Arkansas: 







White 

39.1 

8.6 

.4 

5.4 

18.2 

28.4 

Negro 

VimoonA: 

11.4 

10 


7.7 

57.1 

20.8 

White. 

05.5 

13 

LI 

4.2 

8.0 

12 9 

Negro T 

IbtRl: 

404 

9.2 

.2 

4.5 

17.1 

1A5 

White 

51.8 

11.4 

1.0 

7.1 

7.1 

98.0 

HegTD 

17.8 

18 

a 

11.1 

48.9 

83.6 


• U. 8. Census Report: 1930. 


GENERAL VIEW OF EDUCATION IN THE 28 COUNTIES STUDIED 

Before presenting the more 'lietailed facts of the study regarding 
the pupils, teachers, and schools in the 28 counties studied, some of the 
facts relating to the general and educational status of the counties in 
question are considered. 

AREA AND POPULATION OF TOE COUNTIES 

Information regarding the area and Negro population of the coun- 
ties included in this study appears in table 9. The study covers an 
area in which 311,108 N^roeelive, 119,964 of whom are of school age 
(5-19). About half of these counties are sparsely populated by 
Negroes. Eight have 15 or fewer N^roes per square mile, while 17 
counties have fewer than 20.' The range is from 8 to 42. The per- 
centage the populatioi^ of school age is of the total for each county 
app^rs in the table. The range is fairly wide, varying' from 31.49 to 
45.61. The relation of^hese facts to some of the availability factors 
will be discussed later. 


AVAILABIUTT OF EDUCATION TO NEGB0E8 

Table 9.— FACTS* REGARDING THE AREA AND THE NEGRO POPU- 
LATION IN THE 28 COUNTIES STUDIED* 


State and number of county 

Area io 
square 
miles 

Nepo pop- 
ulatioD 

Negroes 

per 

square 

mile 

Negro pop- 
ulation 6- IQ 
years of 
age 

Percentage* 
Negro pop- 
I ulation5-l9 
yearsofage 
is of total 
Nepo pop- 
ulation 

' ’ 1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

Auansas: 

1 


» 

1 1 DEO 

13 

3.970 




1 1, 858 
5,977 
13.128 

IT nrvi 

33.47 
4a 02* 
38.14 

3? 

4 

t OOo 

727 

^71 

11 

18 

23 

33 

2,428 

6,008 

6 

Obobou: 4f 

Oi 1 

792 

Id, UVK) 

20,145 

4p 175 
8,234 

31.80 

31.40 

6 * 

71 1 

T TA E 


1,461 

„ ».Sl 

7 r 

/II 

Aim 

3, 745 

II Of o 

5 

20 

8... 


11, 812 
O 0^1 

4,436 

* 37.54 

9 

/ MJO 

2,271 

19 OfiO 

U 

40 

970 

42.71 

10 

d** 

262 

• 1 A VB2 

9 AT9 

6. 219 

4tt20 '■ 

11 

4A4 

A, 173 

7 9AI 

9 

1,046 

42.20 

Noeth Carouna: 


7^351 

18 

3, 160 

4208 

12 

AOI 

OQ /KM 

42 

18 

16 

35 

*17 

9,406 

3178 

' 13 

DV 1 

28, QvO 

14 

ooo 

lU, 3oV 

' O 901 

i332 

3,616 

41.00 

15 " " 

ooo 

V, 3U1 

1 A OAA 

38.87 

15..: ' 


14, 846 . 

a AA1 

6,477 

43.02 

17 

i OAI 

700 

0, 441 
19 (Mm 

.2,282 

‘ 41.04 

South Caeouna; 

f iw 

12, W7 

10 

6, 617 

42 46 

18 

7M * 

*>9 EAA 

30 

16 

9,468 

41.00 

19.,: 

/ oo 

22, 5v4 

7El 

» ■■■■ 

oo§ 

i2, 751 

1 A 1 EA 

5,^17 

45.01 

21 : 

O40(f 

A9Q 

10, 154 

1 A 01 1 

26 

28 

6.736 

41.00 

Tbsab: 

(MV 

14, Vll 

6, 164 

, 41.33 

22 


D lOO 


3,194 

38.00 

23 

S. Q7A 

8, lil8 

26 

11 

VoioiNu: ' 


10,933 

i043 

3007 

24 

7A7 

6,232 

6,650 

A 9E7 

8 

12 

16 

13 

36 

* 2,277 


25 

AAA 

3063 

, 26... ■■ 


2,792 

41.08 

^ 27./. 

AM 

IDI 

4,357 

9 E«IO 

1,830 

4200 

^ 28 " 

IVl 

4 529 

1,063 

41.03 

Tbtal 

OiO 

13, 3u7 

i862 

3040 


EIL lOE 


1 9 A 




AvO 


• 1 19| 

38, 56 j 

j 


■ U. S. C«nnu Report: lt)30. 


ENROLLMENTS AND TEACHERS 

Infonnation relating to the enrollments and teachers in schools for 
N^Toes is given in table 10. 77,720 children are enrolled iil the 28 
counties; this number is 64.79 percent of the total Negro population 
of school age. For this group there are provided 1,748 teachers, an 
average of 44 pupUs per teacher. The ratio of enrollment to popula- 
tion of school age ranges from 27.07 to 92.11, and the teacher-pupil 
ratio ranges from 15 to 70. The ratios of eprollment to ^pulation of 
schoolageand the pupU-teacher ratio are both significant indexes of the 
availability of educational facilities provide^. They should be con- 
Mder^ together, however, if a true picture b to be had. For example, 
it appears that county number 20 b favored in ratio of teachers to 
pupils, but for some reason which b not obvious, many Negro children '' 
in the county are not in school. > 
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Table 10— FACTS REGARDING THE NEGRO RURAL PUPILS AND 
TEACHERS IN THE 26 COUNTIES STUDIED > 


8tate and number of county 

Negro school 
eorollmeDt * 

Ratio of en- 
rollment to 
population 
of school age 

Total 
number 
of teach- 
ers* 

Pupils 

per 

teacher 

1 

t 

t 

4 

5 

Arkansas; 




s. 

1 

2, 52o 

63.60 

53 

48 

2 

1.940 

79.90 

49 

40 

3 - 

4.344 

86. 74 

103 

42 


2,825 

67.66 

49 

58 


4.799 

• 58.28 

72 

67 

Okobola: 





« - 

013 

62. 49 

27 

34 

7 - 

2,356 

53.12 

48 

• *49 

8...: 

611 

62.98 

16 

38 

9 • 

3,806 

72.92 

54 

70 

10 - 

707 

07.59 

15 

47 

11 - 

2, 193 

69.39 

36 

61 

North Carouna; 





12 

5, 637 

70.54 

190 

35 

13 

3,412 

78. 76 

94 

36 

14 

979 * 

\ 27 07 

65 

15 

15 

4, 458 

\ 68.82 

• 109 

•41 

10 

1,520 

66.00 

38 

40 

17 

5,082 

92. 11 

100 

51 

South Cahouna: 

m 




18 

6,719 

^ 70.96 

137 

49 

19 

4,080 

70.13 

87 

47 

20 - - 

4,601 

68.30 

102 

45 

21 - - 

4,740 

76.89 

86 

55 

VnaiNu: 





^ , 

r-J.587 

09.69 

V 51 

31 

25 1: 


7a 66 

57 

. M 

25. 

^l.30K 

71.53 

32 

« 41 

27 

V 724 

N .68.75 

21 


28 

^2,880 

' 59.35 

55 

51 

Total 

n,790 

64.70 

1,748 

44 


t InfonnattoD from the two counties in Teies was not available. 
* Beports of State departments of education. 


BIOH-8CHOOL SITUATION 

One criterion by which to judge educational opportunities offered is 
the provision of high-echool facilities. Jn many counties with large 
Negro populations np high schools for colored chiltfren are provided.'® 
In 1930-31 there were 230 such counties in 15 States. There were 
also 195 counties similarly situated in which there were no 4>year 
high schools for colored children. In both groups of counties there 
were approximately 360,000 N^ro children of high-school age (15-19). 

The high-school situation a4^t relates to the 2SvCounties in the 
present study appears in teble 11. There are 36,667^Negro children 
' of high-echool age in these counties, for whom there are 86 high schools 
offering from 1 to 4 years of work. Distribution is as follows: 
Offering 1 year, 18; 2 years, 21 ; 3 years, 21 ; and 4 years, 26. These 
schools enroll 4,644 pupils, or 12.67 percent of the total number of 
Negro children of high-echool age in these counties. ,A total of 206 


teachers is provided, an average of 1 teacher to every 22 pupils. 
> More than a third of the* teachers are part-time teachers. 
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Tablb 11 .— RUTIAL HIGH^CHOOL SITUATION AMONG NEGROES IN 

THE 28 COUNTIES 


% 

Btat« and nuniber of 
ooonty 

Childran 
* of high- 
school 

Bg«* 

Hlgh- 

scbool 

enroll- 

ment 

Ratio of 
high-school 
enrollment 
to children 
of high- 
school i^e 

Number 
of high 

SCbOOLB > 

Number 
of high* 
school 
teachers s 

High- 

school 

pupils 

P«r 

teacher 

High-echool 
population 
per high- 
school 
teacher 

1 

1 

I - 

4 

8 

• 

If 

7 

8 

Abkanbas: 

l-.i 

1.351 

753 

1,647 

1,385 

2,474 

446 

1,654 

296 

1,679 

364 

978 

2,342 

1,324 

1,038 

1,959 

701 

1.689 

2,589 

1,777 

2,206 

2.024 

997 

1.318 

668 

841 

514 

313 

1,450 


4.66 
11.16 
9.96 
a 87 
0 32 

4.04 

12 . 99 ^ 
(») 
7.39 

14.12 
4. 81 

7. 17 
20 39 
4.43 
10 13 

16.12 
22.97 

' 6.72 
150 
11.02 
10 13 

38.31 

22.99 

13.62 

9.99 
8.87 
16.02 
13.24 

1 

% 



2 

W 

QJ 

6 

13 

270 

3 

ov 

IRA 

3 

8 

11 

94 

4 

19 

1 

6 

33 

329 

6 

Ja 

8 

IB 

• ‘ 1 

1 

12 

> 4>385 

OsoBOu: 

6 

1 

1 


2,474 

7 

15 

9fM 

1 

1 

18 

446 

8 

fi\ 

3 

10 

20 

155 

9 

1*; 

191 

(•) 

(>) 

(*) 

(*) 

10 

• 1^ 

5 

9 

14 

187 

11 

ou 

17 

1 

2 

26 

177 

NpETH Caeouna: 
12 

lAfi 

1 

2 

'24 

480 

. 13 

loe 

4 

8 

' 21 

293 

14 

£IM 

iA 

4 

9 

30 

147 

16 

9ltC 

2 

2 

23 

610 

16 

IfW 

2 

3 

7 

14 

26 

140 

17 

South Caeolina: 

18 

lUD 

38 » 

171 

6 

16 

18 

19 

117 

84 

19 

on 

6 

3 

11 

10 

17 

250 

20 

oU 

243 

7 

11 

254 

21 

17 

14 

130 

Texab; 

22 

HJO 

382 

Q/YI 

2 

7 ’ 

7 

29 

289 

23 \ 

20 

19 

50 

ViEOiKu: 

34 

oUl 

01 

9 

24 

18 < 

' 65 

26 L.,, 

VI 

fil 

2 

5 

18 

134 

26 


2 

1 

4 

21 

210 

27 

9o 

A7 

8 

^ 14 

171 

» » 

9# 

192 

1 

2 

2 

4 

24 

48 

167 
/ 363 

Total 

88 , M7 

iMt 


88 

906 

88 

178 

> 


I PopolsUon of hl>h«!hool an (I&-19) 
' Ttw tnut«M of the John fTsIMct Fu 
^ be l^tbeni 8Ut« of tbo UiSm 8t 



Oo^onalPj^No.JB.PnbUoseMndWT 

KW.j^W Mhin^/.nT p'C- **" Offlot of the pmident. 7»J 

* DsU not ATtOAble. 

f 

- KIND8 OF 8CHOOL8. TOPOOBAPHY, AND PREDOMINANT OCCDPA 

CHARACTBBI8TIC8 OF THE REOIONS 

It is ^nerally conceded that the physical chfltacteri^ica and the 
occupational activities of a region are important factors in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of its educational facilities. The extent to 
which th^ factors are associated with the avaUability of education to 
Negroes m the rural sections studied will be treated later. Now, atten- 
tion 18 merely called to the degree to which the schools studied are 
located m the various regions having certain topographic features and 
predommant occupational characteristics. Data for the 6 StawAre 
shown in tables 12 and 13. 

* Approxiinately 90 percent of the schools under iosestigation are 
elementaiy schools; 0 percent combined elementaiy and high schools; 
and 1 pement, high si^ools only. 
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Tablb 12. — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ^SCHOOLS LOCATED IN 
REGIONS HAVING A CERTAIN PREDOMINANT TOPOGRAPHY, 
ACCORDING TO STATE 


PredominADt 

toposTBpby 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

u 

z: 

Percent 

% 

Number 

Percent , 

Number 

j 

Number 

«> 

a 

£ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

§ 

s 

1 

I* 

S 

4 

i 

1 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

if 

IS 

14 

U 

Mbuntilnous._ 

2 

ll7 



2 

1.39 


« 



11 

10 79 

15 

2. 67 

► HUly 

8 

12.70 

32 

29.30 

61 

42.36 

69 

60.00 

14 

48.28 

69 

67.84 

243 

43.24 

Level 

48 

76. 19 

71 

66.14 

70 

48.61 

44 

36.26 

9 

31.03 

31 

^39 

273 

48.66 

Cut by rivers 










.S 





or lakes 

• 1 

1.69 

1 


X 

.60 

1 

.87 

4 

13.79 



8 

1.42 

pther 

4 

6.36 

6 

4.59 

10 

6.95 

1 

.87 

2 

. 6.90 

1 

.96 

23 

4.09 

Total.... 

la 


109 


144 


116 


69 


ito 


669 







4 










Tab;.b 13.— number and PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS LOCATED IN 
REGIONS HAVING CERTAIN PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, ACCORDING TO STATES 


Predominant 

oocnpatlonal 

characterlstio 

% 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

ToUl 

Nnmber 

Percent 

— > 

Number 


Number 

Percent 

— 

Number 

A 

w 

1 

Number 

** 

Qu 

Number 

Percent 

*N umber 


1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

If 

19 

14 

U 

Diversified 















Carmiuf 

Cotton ninn- 

8 

12 70 

44 

43.57 

68 

44.62 

18 

16.93 

10 

38. «> 

84 

84.86 

222 

41.73 



54 

86.71 

46 

44.66 

46 

36.38 

92 

81.42 

16 

67.ee 

1 

1.01 

263 

47.66 

Tohsoco farm- 















ing 



6 

‘ 6.96 

19 

14. 61 

3 

1 266 



n 

11. 11 

38 

7. 14 

Forests 

1 

1.69 

4 

3.96 

2 

1.64 





2 

202 

g 

1.60 

Swamps 





2 

1.64 





1 

1.01 

3 

66 

Other 

, 


a 

2.97 

3 

2 31 



1 “ 

3.85 

7 

L33 














IMal . .. 

61 


101 


190 




99 

• 

99 


599 









^=±=1 







PUPILS 

The number and percentage of children living in the regions indi- 
cated are shown in table 14. The total numl>ef in this table is less 
than the total given in table 1 for the reason that it includes only those 
children ^who answered the inquiry for both age and region, or for 
either one, while table 1 includes all children from whom a question- 
, naire was received. The percentage distributions, however, are prac- 
tically the same for both groups. 

Information concerning ages of school children, according to regions 
was collected to determine what influence, if any, topography and 
(^upational characteristics had on ages of children in school, Tlie 
medianageinallseotiDns was 11,44 yean. * 



DOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL ’’®®‘ 


i " 

Number 

Topopaphy; 
MountaiBous . 

631 
30k IS8 
36,e3fi 
400 
2.114 

HilJy r... 

» Cl- - - er • • . . 

Lakes and rivers.... 
Other 

l^taL 

Predominant characteristlca; 
DiversiiM tarmlnE 
Cotton farming 

80.017 

o 

17,731 

22,870 

3.341 

578 

158 

293 

Tobacco fanninc 

Forests 

fiwamDa.-ja.-- 

Othnr*^ ^—7 

IVrtaL.. ^ 


K*71 


Percent 


1.26 

40.32 

63.25 

a94 

4.23 


39.43 

60.85 

7.43 

1.20 

.35 

.65 


1 m^e With 1,747 children who were not attending 
school. In anewento the question as to why they were not in school 
1,540 answered. For more than half the children, shown in tahte ja 
nonattondance was due to the fact that they were rfdrking. tL i 
to be e^cted when the data presented in -tables 4 and Sconcemii^ 
employ^ youth are remembered. The «ut.of.Bchool children S 
^ey left school were, in practically ereiy grade, from a year to nearlv 
2 years older thM the m-school children (table 17). The percentacM 

«Mdren of specified ages pre sh^ 


Table 16.—PERCENTAGE8 OF 
CHILDREN OF 


i«-BCliOOL AND OUT-OP-SCHOOL 
SPECIFIED AGES 


I 

Afafioape 

Peroentagea of- 

In-school 
children of 
apedfledaget 

a 

Out-of-school 
children of 
apedhed ages 
when last 
In school 

STaareoranaod Um 

8-12 yean of aite... . 
lH6 3rsanofa0e 
16 yM 9 of age and above 

*r.io 

37.20 

23.43 

1Z37 

1100 

1“ 

8|79 

=■- i 
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Table 16.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN GIVING VARIOUS REASONS FOR NO*y BEING IN SCHOOL 


f 

Reason 

Transported 

Not transported 

Total 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

i 

? 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 

t)lstaDoe 

WorkiDK 

3 
1 1 

12 

A A 

100 

6.60 

51.88 

7.00 

ia3 

Orhd^ completed 

Lack of books 

1 i 

> 2 

8 

786 

797 

ip6 

Lack of clothes : . . 

7 

1 '7 

2. 84 
7.00 
2.84, 

43 

Personal Illness . 

O 


106 * 

U09 

Parents* Illness . 



1 

43 

MarrleM 

3 

1 O 

1 

i2 

08 

17 

. 07 
2.77 
6. 47 

1 

Indlfferenoe i 

3 

1 o 

45 

Physical handicap 



101 

Other 



1 / 
1 ^*1 

1. 12 

17 

- . 



1 «<5 


173 

TotaL 4 wv... 

25 


■ 1,414 


1.440 





Table 17, -MEDIAN AGES OF IN-SCHOOL CHILDREN COMPARED 
WITH MEDIAN AGES OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHILDREN WHEN 
THEY DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL, BY GRAPES • 


Grade 


BeooDd 

Third. 

Fourth 

Fifth.. 

Sixth... 


Median ages of— 

1 

i : — ^ 

1 Median ages of— 

1 

4 

Ir^school 

children 

Out-of 

school 

children 

Orw|^ 

In-school 

childrp 

Out-of 

school 

children 

ai 

8.6 

Seventh 

15.8 
16.6 
17.1 

17.9 
ia7 

IS 7 

10.6 

1Z4 

Eighth 

10. / 
1 7 1 

11.0 

13.8 

Ninth 

1 /. 1 
Ifi 4 

13.1 

116 

Tenth 

la. a 

I m A 

110 

15.3 

Eleventh 

* 10, u 

1 17 9 

110 

15.8 


* It, d 



Tbui 

11.4 ' 

14 f 




IV. 1 


1 Too few caeee to make mediao reliable. 


r 


ERIC 


k 


PART II: ACCESSIBILITY OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
TO NEGROfeS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

DISTANCE AS A FApTOR OF ACCESSIBILITY 

Among the factors affecting the accessibility of schools to the 
children who attend them, none is more important than distance. 
A large proportion of Negroes live on farms. #Most of the farms are 
isolated, and the rural communities which the school serve are sparse- 
ly populated. It' is w^ell known that many of the rural schools for 
Negroes are housed ip buildings owned by private individuals, or 
built on land donated to the school trustees by private individuals. 
This means that frequently the schools are located with little reference 
to their accessibility to the children for whom they are provided. 

general situation 

Table 18 shows that nearly half* of the children live beyond a rea- 
sonable walldng distance of 1 % miles from the schools they attend. 
This is in sharp contrast to the findings of a previous study of 41,000 
children,* one-fifth of whom lived more than 1 % miles frogt^hool. 
^ One-fourth of the children in the present study as compared to one- 
* half the children in the study referred to above, live less than 1 mile 
from their schools. The exact number and percentage of children 
included in the investigation* who live the indif|^ distances from 
their schools are shown in table 18. 




Table 18.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN LIVING 
l^THIN INDICATED DISTANCES FROM THEIR SCHOOLS 



Number 

Pefoent 


Number 

Percent 

Leas than 1 mile 

1 to Ih miles 

m to2mllea. 

2to3milea. 

22, 78.^ 
8,aO0 

xm 

5A3 
• 2L4 
11.8 
7.8 

*8 to 4 milaa..--.., 

4 to 5 mU4a....j 

8 or more miw 

911 

10 

1.1 

1.1 

0 


A detailed comparison of the above data with those in table 18 in- 
dicates that schools for the colored children studied are from one- 
half to one-sixth as available as for those in the study previously 
referred to. 


> Availability of pabllcoehool odnoatiiDD ia rural oomimiiiitki. 
> Oihoe» 1Q81. (U. 8. Offioiof BdtMsalioQ. BollatiiL inacL no li) 
•IbW. 


Waahington, QovamnMot PHntiny 
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Table 19. — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS LIVING VARY- 
ING DISTANCES FROM SCHOOL, ACCORDING’^0 STATE STUDIED 


! 

1 

' ^ Distanoe 

f 

Arkansas 

r 

Georgia 

1 

North 

Carolina 

South 1 - 

C arolina j 

j 

Virginia i Total 

m f 

1 

E 

3 

i 

c 

8 

o 

k 

9 

B 

3 

z 

s 

8 

km 

JO 

A. 

E 

3 

2 

8 

k 

9 

& 

I'l 

i 

km 

V ‘ 
3 

2* 

c 

8 

k 

1 

c ^ 

X c 

E 8 

1 1 - 

■ 1 1 r 
1 ~ 

I 

t 

S 

4 j 

i_L 

• 

T 

, i 

1 

!T 

IS n ' II 1 IS 

1 

14 

11 

Less than 1 mile.. 

1 to 14 miles 

2 to 24 miles 

3 to 3 4 miles 

4 to 44 mil« 

5 or more miles... 

Total. 

|l.420 

|l,8»2 
1, 13« 
312 
338 

i 

;i9.23 

2&.03 

\b.J9 

122 

158 

!2.20D 

•2,646 

12,172 

1,302 

357 

196 

■251.79 

129.82 

'24.48 

1167 

102 

222 

3,279 

3,791 

3,614 

2152 

673 

1.080 

*22 48 
25.99 
2177 
11 75 
161 
7 40 

3. 74028. 30 
3. »44 29. 74 
3. 374 23. 44 
1.407 11. OB 
488 3.08 
1,88 

1 

472 

652: 

617, 

355 

77 

49 

I* 1 

21.24 
29.34 
.27. 77 
15. 9K 
3.47 
220 

2112 
1 1,533 
1,120 
599 
227 
391 

1 I 

'35.31 

{25.63 

118.72 

10.01 

3.79 

6.54 

13,223^ 
14,851 
12789 
7. Oil 
2134 
2303 

1 • 

25.28 

28.39 
124.45 

13.40 
106 
140 

7,S8S 

i 

[8, STS 


14,689 

i 

IS. Mai 

i« 1 

1 

%,m 

1 

5,888 

1 

1 

68, 311 

’ 1 


Table 20. — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP PUflLS LIVING VARY- 
ING DISTANCES FROM THE SCHOOLS THEY ATTEND, ACCORD- 
ING TO AGE 


Distance In mile9 

Age 

1 Total 
: number 

1 

8 years and younger t 9 to 12 years | 13 years' and older 

I 

Number j Percent j Number j Perc^t 

1 

Number 1 Percent 

1 

• 

* 1 

1 1 

i ' ' 1 

* • 4 ; A • 7 4 1 

1 ' ■ V ‘ 1 

Leo than Cl.. 



2to2h.....!^ 

3U>3h 

4to4h 

6 or more 

TsUL 

^ 3.929 
4,123 
3,409 
1,819 
550 
330 

29.95 
27. 97 

26. 87 
36.23 

25.88 
1153 

4 

37.06 1 4.207 

1 27. 60 1 5,061 

38.10 4.432 

30.07 ! 2.552 

37. 08 , 708 

22L85 ' 1,422 

. 3107 

34.31 

, 3194 : 

36.80 
36 14 
61 62 

1 12118 
1 14. rJ9 

12 686 
6.935 
2125 
2 271 

14, Iff) 

87.80 

18,871 

87. 15 

18,448 

85.55 

51,874 


AQE8 OF CHILDREN AND DISTANCES TRAVELED 

In addition to distance in. miles a sclu ol is located from children’s 
homes, attention should be given to the'age of the children. A given 
distance may not be excessive for children of certain age groups, 
4 while for others it may be excessive, and traveling to and from school 
^ daily may incur considerable hardship, even to' the extent of impair- 
ing their health. 

The (Ust^ce the children in this study live from school according 
to given age groups is shown in table 20. According to the data in 
this table, the age of pupils has very little relationship to the distance 
they must travel to school. * Of the 51,874 pupils furnishing infoiina- 
tioi^ on this point, 2T7.30 percent are 8 years old or younger.. One- 
fourth of all the diildren who live, rrapectively, 2 to 2K miles, 3 to 3K 
mules, and 4 to 4K miles from their schools are 8 years old or younger; 
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and 14.53 percent of those who live 5 miles or more from their schools 
beloi^ m this age group. Thus, it appears that those rcspoDsible fol- 
locatuig schools for colored children give little or no consideration 
to the matter of making them accessible to young cliildren. 

The percentage of children living long distances from school, S 
years o d or younger, has been shown. Now tfie process ^vill be 
reversed m order to see what percentage of the children 8 years old 
and youngerdive long distances from the schools they attend. Cal- 
cdated oiUbe basis of the numbers given in table 20, it is found that 
43.1 percent -of the 14,160 children who are 8 years old and younger 
live 2 miles or more from the schools they attend, and that 18.1 pef- 
cent Jive 4 distance of 3 miles or more. ' 

How do these percentages compare 'with those for the nontra^s- 
poi^d cW^en m the same age groups ia the study referred to above? 
ThM qp^tion wiU be answer^ by reference to the percentages in 
table ^1. Group I refers ^ children studied in this study: group II 
to the study indicated Sbove. a 

Table 21^PE^CENTAGES OF *glLS LIVING EXCESSIVE ' 


Age and distance 

^ ^ ' 

^ ^ 

Oroap 1 ‘ 

Group IP , 


43. 1 
Id. 1 " 

~45.3 

2a 1 

49.8 

25.7 

41.874 

20. g. 
1.0 

22.2 

27 

29.4 

10.3 

11,880 

V aajuv9 V#& lAi vlw • • — 

P«oento(TO of pupils ®-l2. licli^v*, living; 

1 H miles or more from school 

» 3 miles or more 

P««*ntagMofpupIbI3yw9orolder^vlng: V 

1 H milee or more from school ^ 

3 miles or more 

• 

Humber of ctMi 

' - ■ 



the foregoii^ data it is seen that the children in group I are 
at a much greater disadvantage in respect to the proportions of their 

numbers who Uve excessive distances from their Mhools than the 
children m group II. 

• distance ANP TOPOOBAPHY 

Tie Topography of the region'.in which the school b located is 
another facto? of school aocossibiUty. A mUe a relatively a “longer” 
mile, m, tbmu of time and eneigy e«)ended, if it must be traversed 
over moun^ous or hilly regions. This means that* while the per- 
j^tages of children from the mountainous and hilly sections who 
bye exc^ve distances are no greater than thow'of other regions, as 
^Qwn in table 22, they are probably sut}ected to greater hardship 
m traveling to and from school. ^ 
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Tablb 22.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS LIVING VARY- 
ING DISTANCES PROM SOHOOL, ACCORDING TO THE TOPOG- 
RAPHY OF THE AREA • ' , 


1 . 

Distance lo milaB 

Topography 

Total 

Mountalc- 

OUB 

Hilly 

Level . 

Cut.by rlv- 
er^or laktt 

Other 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Pir- 

ceot 

Num- 

ber' 

•Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num* 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

1 

1 

!4 

i 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

( 

19 

11 

It 

11 

Mandlaatbaol. 

■ItolU 

2to2H 

3to3^ 

4 to 4^ 

5 or more 

Total 

129 

]R5 

99 

124 

25 

31 

22.47 
28. 75 
17.26 
21.60 
4.63 
6.40 

4,631 
6, 325 
4,868 
2,642 
828 
1,065 

23.07 

27.82 

26.38 

13.29 

4.33 

6.61 

5,749 
7.246 
0,128 
3, 196 
962 
583 

27.06 

20.04 

24.65 

12.81 

3.81 

2.73 

118 

1^7 

06 

79 

3 

1 

2S.W 
34.58 
21. 15 
17.40 
.86 
.22 

350 

440 

439 

366 

129 

314 

17.66 
21.69 
21. 6i 
17. 47 
6.33 
16.41 

11,887 
13,334 
11, 620 
6. 297 
1,938 
2,084 

26. 21 
28.27 
24.64 
13.35 
4. 11 
4.42 

574 


19, 140 


M.9M 


464 


S.038 



‘ 47, 100 






« ^ * 
• • distance and absence from school 


The relation of distance the out-of-school children^ ved from the 
Mhools they attended to the reasons given for their nonattendancc* 
is shown in table 23. Of the. 107 children who gave “distance" as 
the cause of. nonattendance, 86 percent lived 3 or more miles from 
school. Larger ngfcentages of the Children whose absence was due 
to work were in the groups living nearest school than of the grdups ^ 
living farthest from school. One reason for this is probably found 
in the fact that those living nearer the schools are also nearer towns and 
villages where opportunities for work are greater. Table 23 shows 
s progressive decre^e in the percentages of children absent because 
of work as distance from school increases. The percentages are as 
follows: Less th^ 1 mile, 59.84; 1 to IK miles, 55.67; 2 to 2)^ miles, * 
53.82; 3 to 3K miles, 40.31 ; 4 to 4)^ miles, 28. IE; 5 miles or more, 16.66. 

A larger percentage of children' naming" inffifference” as the reason " 
■^or being out of school belong to4he nearest-to-school group than to 
the group living, far awray. /^' 
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' Table 23.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP OUT-OF^CHOOL CHIU 
DREN GIVING VARIOUS REASONS FOR BEING OUT OF SCHOOT 
ACCORDING TO DISTANCE . ^ 


% 

KeasoD for being nut of 
school 

« 

Distance in mDes 

Total number 

I 

B 

|- 

C 

39 

i 

s 

Less 
than 1 

1 tolH 

2to2H 

3to3H 

4U 

4 

5 4^ 

a 

5 and 
more 

1 

'Z 

w 

§ 

% 

z' 

a 

■>1 

0L, 

5 

z 


Z 

ta 

a 

S 

o 

0. 

— ¥ 

1 

z 

w 

o 

1 

I 

Z 

c 

£ 

1 

i 


8 

4 

4 

1 

7 

8 

9 

It 

U 

u 

W. 

14 

11 

Distance 

Working 

Grade completed 

Lack of books 

Lack of clothes 

Personal lUneas 

Parents’ illoeas 

3 

146 

18 

8 

11 

10 

1 

6 

% 

10 

1.22 

50.84 

7.38 

1.22 

4.51 

4.10 

.41 

2.46 

ia66 

.41 

7.70 

2 

270 

25 

21 

34 

7 

1 

13 

43 

4 

65 

a 41 

55.67 
5.15 
4.33 
7. 01 
1.44 
.21 
268 
8.87 
.83 
13.40 

9 

261 

41 

12 

46 

20 

1.86 
53.82 
8.45 
2 47 
0.40 
4.12 

34 

106 

21 

7 

17 

7 

12 H 
4a 31 
7.00 
266 
6.46 

266 

4 

51 

20 

6 

1 

40.51 

28.16 

5.83 

* 

.07 

8 

3 

1 

44.44 

1AM 

556 

566 

107 

815 

111 

44 
100 

45 
2 

46 
112 

17 

100 

6.70 
5L00 
6.06 
2 75 
582 
282 
.12 
288 
7.01 
L06 
1L89 

Married 

Indifference 

Ph 3 nsica] handicaps 

OU»«'. 

Total 

18 

27 

6 

3.71 

5.57 

L24 

0.28 

6 

15 

5 

45 

228 

6.70 

1.00 

17.11 

•3 

1 

1 

11 

ioi 

.07 

.07 

ia68 

"6 

27. « 

844 


485 


486 


883 


103 


18 


1,508 

. 


DISTANCE ANiS AOE OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Of the 1,681 out-(rf-^hool children replug, to the inquiry, as 
shown in table 24, nearly Kalf are 14 years of age or less. Nineteen 
percent are 10 years of %ge or less. Of those who belong to this 
lower age group, 62 percent lived 2 miles or more from 'the schools 
they had attended. Of the in-school children, 43 percent ® of those 
who were 8 yeare old or younger lived 2 miles or more from school. 
The difference indicates that distance may bo an inffuencing factor 
in the nonenrollment of the younger children. This indication is 
supported by the fact thftt a larger 'percentage of the children who 
are out of school who lived 4 miles or more from the schools they 
attended belonged to the younger than to the older group. The 
percentage of out-of-school children living 4 miles or more from school 
decreases as the age increases. The percentages apd age groups are 
10 years old and less, 13.55; 11 to 14 years, .10.17; and 15^ears and 
over, 3.80. 

% 

^ DtU Dot glTon io ublo 30. 
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Tablb 24.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF OUT-OF^CHODL CHIL- 
DREN OF VARIOUS AGES, ACCORDING TO DISTANCES THEIR 
HOMES ARE FROM THE SCHOOLS THEY WOULD ATTEND 


, — J 

DisUnoe in miles 

« 


Ages 


• 

Total 

num- 

ber 

Median 

peroent 

10 years and less 

11 to 14 years 

15 years and over 

Num- 

ber 

Peroent 

Num- 

ber 

1 

Peroent 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Peroent 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

- • 

Less than 1 

31 

0.34 

48 

11.91 

187 

19. 71 

« 266 

1&82 

itom 


28.31 

114 

28. 29 

307 

3fL45 

515 

3a 64 

2to2h 


29 82 

125 

31.02 

295 

31. 18 

519 

3a 87 

3to34 ^ 

63 

1&98 

75 

18.61 

121 

12. 79 

259 

15.41 ' 

4to<H 

33 

10.54 

34 

8.43 

34 

3. 59 

103 

6. 13 

6 miles and more 

10 

3.01 

7 

1.74 

2 

.21 

19 

1. 13 

TVitaL 

5S3 


403 


H6 


l.ttl 











TRANSPORTATION AS A FACTOR OF ACCESSIBILITY 

Transportation facilities provided chil^ni to travel to and from 
school is an important factor in school accessibility. However, in 
order to ascertain their full effect, they must be considered in association 
with other factors. To consider the subject from this angle is the 
purpose of this section of the report. 

CHILDREN TRANSPORTED AT PUBLIC EXPENSE 

Facts shown in table 25 confirm findings of previous studies that 
very few Negro children are transported to and from school at public 
expense. , Although North Carolina, which transports 11.15 percent 
of its Negro children, has a more favorable showing in the matter 
than the other States, there are slight differences among them. The 
children who^ must walk to school or provide' transportation for 
themselves represent 95.52 percent of the total numl^r of ^47,073 
replying to this quesfion. This^eans that 2,109, or 4.48 percent, 
are transported a^ public expense. * 

Tablb 26.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED 
AND NOT TRANSPORTED. ACCORDING TO STATES ‘ 
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Facts coDccrning transportatioD and distance are shown in table 26 
There is a rapid increase in the percentage of children for whorri 
bansportation at public expanse is provided as the distance ch^dren 
live from Mhool increases. However, while 51.53 percent of the 
children living 5 miles or more .from school are transported at public 
expense, 48.47 percent must provide their own transportation or 
walk. It is safe to conclude that a large proportion of them walk and, 

what is even more important, that many of those who walk are youne 
children. j 

Table 2^— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED 
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'TRANSPOBTATION and AOK of CHmDBBN INVOLVBD 

The TODcluaion that many of the children ^o are not transported 
at pubbe expense are young .chUdren has additional support in the 
e^dence pvCT.rn figure 2. Here it is seen that the percentages of 
children of the younger age groups who are not transported at pubUc 
expense are much greater than of those of the same age groups who are 
transported at public expense. Of the transported chUdien, 16.69 
p^nt are 8 years old or yoibiger. Of the nontransported children 
28.16 percent are 8 years old or younger. . 

. . 4 - / 
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CJontrariwise, in the out-of-echool group, a larger percentage ofthe 
younger-age children were transported than of the older-age group. 
For example, 29.17 percent of the 'out-of-school childien who were 
transported to and from school when they attended, were at that 
time 8 years old or younger, as contrasted with 13.19 percent of the 
nontransported children of the same age g^up. From the data here 
presented it appears that transportation had little or. no influence 
in holding the younger children in school. However, the number of 
out-of-«hool children who were transported was perhaps too small .. 
for valid conclusions to be drawn respecting that particular item. 

TBANSPOBTATION AND PBEDOMIN.VNT OCCCPATIONAL CHABACTERI8TICS 
s 

Ac^rding to data given in table 28 transportation has very little • 
relation to the predominant occupational characteristics of the regions 
studied. The table shows that differences among the regions in the 
percentage of chjdren transported and not transported at public 
e.xpense are very flight, with the exception of the cotton-farming 
section, where the jiercentages of children for whom transportation is 
provided are much smaller than in the other regions. 

TBAN8P0BTAT10N AND REASONS FOB ABSENCE 

What relation does transportation bear to absence from school? 
Replies to the inquiry why 'children were absent from school were 
sorted into two groups, of transported and nontransported cl^dren.* ' 
About the same percentage of transported and nontransport^ chil- 
dren gave the same reasons for absence. The facts are shown in 
table 28.< \ ^ ’ 

Tablb 27.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TR.\NSPORTED 

OR NOT TRANSPORTED AT PUBLIC EXPENSE, ACCORDING TO 

PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL 
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The conclusion seems to be justified, therefore, that transportation 

slight relationship to the reasons children give for absence from 
‘school. 

28.— PERCENTAGE OF TRANSPORTED AND NONTRANS- 
PORTED PUPILS .GIVING REASONS FOR ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL 
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KINDS AND CONDITION OF ROADS AS FACTORS OF ACCESSIBILITY' 

• The num^r and percentage of children traveling over hard-surface, 
gravel, or dirt roads to and from school are shown in table 29 . The 

table shows that more than three-fourths of the children travel^ over 
dirt roads. 

For purposes of interpretation this study* assumes that difSculties 
of travel over dirt roads are generally admitted. Keeping in mind 
then, that children must travel over such roads i^gulaiij whether 
^ and dusty or wet and muddy, the effect is obvious, men the 
difficulties of traveling over dirt roads are remembered it is realized 
that not only mere distance in miles, but also the kind of road covered 
has an important effect on the extent to which schools mav bo said 
to be accessible to children. 

The table shows that the largest percentage of children traveling 
over dirt roads is in Geoigia and the smallest is in Vir^nia their 
respective percentages bffing 90.45 and 54.76. Conversely, the smaU- 
Mt parentage of children traveling over hard surface roads to and 
from school is also in Georgia, while the largest percentage is in 
rirgima, being, respectively, 3.40 and 37.23. Accoiding to the data, 
Texas is next to Geoigia in having an unfavorable record with respect 
to roads, followed by North Carolina. 

Ihe condition of t^e road is also an important element in studying 
school accessibilityr Data on this are shown in table 30. Observa- 
tion of the table shows that nearly 30 percent of the children traveled 
over roads which were in poor condition, whUe neariy half traveled 

oyer roads mf^ condition. Arkansas has the largest percentage of 
^dra traveling oyer roads ^t are in poor condition,' and Viiginia 

ffie largest percentage who tnivel aver good xoade, according to 
othedata. ^ 
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Tablb 29.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS INDICATING 
CERTAIN KINDS OF ROADS TRAVELED, ACCORDING TO STATES 
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Tablii 30.-NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP pT^^ILS INDICATING 
CONDITION OP ROADS TRAVELED, ACCORDING TO STATES 
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It would be interesting to analyze the data in more detail to ascer- 
tain the condition of the different kii^s of roads, bwt this was not 
feasible. However, it may be assumejf that many of the dirt roads 
over which more than three>fourths of the children traveled* were in ’ 
'poor condition. It is conceivable, then, from the data 'presented in 
this study, that many thousands of Negro children walk long distance* 
to and from school, over dirt roads which are in poor condition. 

DISTANCK AND KINDS AND CONDITION Or ROADS 

The number of children traveling indicated distances and the kinds 
and condition of roads traveled are shown in tables 31 and 32. 
Children traveling the longer distances travel also over the ^looreet 
toada In other jrords, the handicaps of dirt roads and long 
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are combined for a large number of children. Table 31 shows that 
the percentages of children living designated distances from school 
who travel over hard-surface roads decrease progressively imtil ,the 
4 to 4M miles Stance limitation is reached; here the percentage 
increases slightly . Of the children traveling over hard-siirface roads, 
the largest percentage lives 5 or more miles from school. Excepting 
the group living 5 or more miles, the number of children traveling 
over dirt roads increases as the distance they live from school increases. 
Similarly, table 32 shows that, excepting again the group living 5 or 
.more n^es from school, as the distance children live from their 
schools increases the percentages traveling over good roads decrease, 
and conversely, the farther away children live the greater is the pr(H 
portionglraveling over poor roads. 

Table' 31.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF, PUPILS TRAVELING 
OVER VARIOUS KINDS OF ROADS, ACCORDING TO DISTANCE 
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Table 32.-NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TRAVELING 
OVER ROADS IN VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF REPAIR, ACCORDING 
TO DISTANCE 
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lo^c of the situation would seem to dictate that the farther 
children live from school the more favorable should be their traveliim 
conditions. ^ 

TRANSPORTATION AND KIND3.AND CONDITION OF ROADS 

The data shown in tables 33 and 34 appear to indicate that hard- 
surface roa^^ and good roads favor transportation, or it may be that 
the provision of transportation facilities affects the roads. It is 
not Imown which is cause or which is effect, but the fact is they are 
associated. Of the children transported, 30.49 percent travel over 
hard-surface roads, while 12.67 percent of those not transported travel 
Over such roads (table 33). Like\\ise, 33.35 percent of the children 
who are transported travel over good roads as compared with 21.13 
percent of those who are not transported (table 34). 

Tablb 33.— number AND PERCENTAGE OP PUPILS TRAVELING 
CERTAIN KINDS OF ROADS, ACCORDING TO TRANSPORTATION 
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Tabls 34.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TRAVELING ' 
ROADS IN GIVEN CONDITION, ACCORDING TO TKaNSPOR- 
TATION 
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ROADS AND TOPOOBAPHY OF THR BKQION 

Does the topography of the region have any relation to the irin<^ 
•ad condition of roads? Data in tables 36 and 36 will throw some 
light on this question for the schools studied. In table 35 it is seen 
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.that whJe thare ^ some diflferences among the various region^ in the 
proportion of children traveling over hard-surface roads, in the two 
t^ of ^o^hUIy^ and level— having the larg^ number of 
chd^U; the differences are very slight. They are greater, however 
m the matter of dirt roads, the hiUy region having 4.91 percent more’ 
<JMdren traveling dirt roads than the level region. The region in 
which the largest relative number of children travel over dirt roads 
18 ^e mountain region (85.26). According to data in table 36, the 
highest percentage of children traveling over poor roads live in the 
mounh^ region. Excepting the ‘‘other" region, that cut by rivers 
and lakes has the highest percentage of children traveling over poor 
roads The percentages of children in the hilly and level regions 
traveling over good roads are, respectively, 22.68 and 21 31 A 
larger 1>ercentage, however, of the children in the hilly regions travel 
over poor roads than of those in the level regions, the percentages 
are, respectively, 32.27 and 26.80. ^ 

I^m the data presented above it may be said that the kind and 
ronjtion 'of roads traveled by pupils have very litUe relationship 
to topography of the region in which the schools studied are 
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Table 36.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP 
CERTAIN KINDS OF ROADS, ACCORDING 
THE AREA 
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Table 36.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS REPORTING 

roads, according to topography 
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roads and predominant occupational characteristics 

The relatione^p between the predominant occupational character- 
^C8 and tte lands and condition of roads is shown in Ubles 37 and 
» According to the facte in table 37. of the three sections m which 

‘“■‘J'o rtidy live, the highest 
over hard-surface roads Uve^ the 
sections, and the lowest in the cotton ^tions. 
The respective perrantages are 16.97 and 10. There are ve^slight 

over dirt roads, but m the matter of grayel roads the variation^ 
f^ly pronounced. The percentages for the three regions are- To- 
fanning, 3.635-sliyereified farming, 7.81; and co^tton farming. 

^ain wnsideimg the three secUons in which the laigeet numbers of 

^OM“thm’ii'“?i® *”"''0'^ differences 

•m^ them in the percentages of chUdron who travel to . and from 

ISid^ ®"‘ “ “‘o “"O'*' "'“o “•‘‘'"I ®vsr poor 

m^, the different are greater, the percentages for the three be^ 

iw^/rTh’ Vf’ 30.57; and cotton fa^I 

ingj dl.78. tobacco region seems to be in a more favorable 

^tioD also m the relative numbers who travel over ^ad8 in fair 
condition, as may bd>t)b8erved from the table. 
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T^li 37.— number and PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS USING CERTAIN 
roads, according to PREDOMINANT OCCUPATION- 
AL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION 
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Table 38.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS USING ROADS IV 
VARIOUS CONDITION OF REPAIR. ACCORDING TO PREIMM^ 
NANT OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION 
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^ V, vui-vr-oLUUUL CHILDREN 

“5"^' **•*» Children Bved from 

the echooU they ettended h«J abont the same relation' to the cob ^. 

non of road over which the onUof^school children traveled whUe they 

M.*r « chown in tohle 32 

Uble 39 It will bo seen that as the distance the outofachool 

‘■*^“*“»** increaend the percentages traveUng 
over good roads decr^, and, contrariwiM, the percentages traveh 

tng over poor roa^ai^ased as the distance incre^, 


From data 


ni.7JTf!Lk''T Tij shown here, it appears that the 

^ transported were no mow favored 
Wkin& and conation of roads traveled than those not 
transported. According to the data aQ the transported chUdron 
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traveled over dirt roids, and 92 pereent traveled over roads that were 
in poor tion. Of the nontransported out^f-echool group. 85 76 
percent had traveled over dirt roads, aod 52.28 percent and 36 33 

percent, restively, had traveled oyer roads that were inafair and 
poor condition. 

1 w«rev For those reporting kind of road, 

1,570, and for those reporting condition of road, 1,517. 

Table 39.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF OUT-OF^CHOOL PUPILS 
GIVING CONDITION OPItOADS, ACCORDIN?.TO DlS5^NCE 


• 

('ondit ion of roads ' 

1 

DiaUnct in miles 

1 

Good 

! 

Fair 


Total 

number 

Number 

• 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

' 


t 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Less than 1 /v 

1 tom .J\ 

2 to 2)4 

4 to 4)4 in(|p5 

5 or more 


1«.«7 
1166 
13. 10 
3.97 
.90 

164 

246 

'231 

124 

47 

6 

62.60 

61.46 

40.^ 

40.% 

46.53 

31.26 

61 

162 

ITJf 

118 

63 

11 

20.73 

33.80 

37.66 

46.82 

62.48 

68.75 

246 

478 

101 

16 

TWl 



1S4 

*11.77 

S07 

M.es 

672 

36.60 

LM 
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PART HI: AMOUNT OF EDUCATION AVAILABLE TO 
NEGROES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

. The presence of schools and of facilities for bringing the children into 
contact with the schobls are impor^nt. But there are other indexes 
of avdUability of education which are of equal importance; one of 
' them is the amount of education provided. In discussing the subject 
we shall use two measures of “amount” — the length of the school 
'term and school attendance. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 

OKNBRAL PICTURE ® 

* ' \ 

It-is comnfon knowledge that the school terms for colored children 
are short as compared with the accepted standard. The average 
number of days schools are kept open for Negroes in 17 Southern 
States is 135, vdiich is approximately 1)^ months less than the ac- 
cepted standard in those States. The cumulative effect of this annual 
loss to Negroes over one school generation of 12 years means a differ- 
ence of 18 months — or two school years. Comparative term lengths^ 
in the six States studied are shown in table 40. 


TERM LENGTH 'AND DISTANCE 




Of the children included in this study attending schools with given 
term lengths, 8^04, or 17.92 percent, attended 80 to 100 days; 24,292, 
or 49.46 percent, 101 to 140 days; and 16,028, or 32.62 percent, 141 
to 180 days. The detailed facts are shown in table 41. 

Tablb 40.— AVERAGEJ LENGTH OF TERM IN NEGRO AND WHITE 
SCHOOLS IN SIX STATES, 1931-32* 


SMtf 

White 

BCh(^ 

Negro 

scboois 

ArkiiiMi 

143 

110 


140 

121 



j^ortETCnroUna . ,r 

100 

143 


Suto 


South CarolioA. 
T«xm 


Whlto 

■ohoolf 


100 

104 

170 


Necro 

iebools 


114 

137 

isa 


I SUtlstlcs of Negro eduoition, Waahlnftoa, Oo?enunont Printing Oflloe. 1035. (U. 8. Oflloe of Educe 
tioo. BuUaMn* 1835, no. U.) In pne^ 
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Tablb 41. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP PUPILS ATTENDING 
SCHOOLS OF VARYING TERM LENGTHS, ACC 9 RDING TO DIS. 
TANCE * 



4^ 

Dlstazi^ ^ 

in mika. 

.. t . ■ ■ 

of school term in dafs 

> 

SO-IW . 

• 

101-140 % 

141-lHO 

Total 

Number 

Perc^it 

^timber 

PsTCsni 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

1 

t 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

1 

7 ‘ 

8 

M iUDd less than 1 

1 tolVi- 

2to2Jf 

3 to 8H 

4 t0 4MA 

fi or mors 

^ Tstal 

L702 

2.599 

2,696 

1.200 

204 

234 

14.36 
' 18.91 
■ 21.39 
19.70 
14. S2 
• 10.71 

5.222 
0.738 
«,708 
3.733 
1. 184 
707 

4T.70 
49.01 
&5.33 
67.00 
68. 47 
32.36 

6,480 
4.400 . 
2.822 
l,52fl 
547 
1.244 

43.66 
32.06 
23.26 
23.30 
27 , 01 
M.03 

12.404 

13,746 

12,125 

0,040 

2,026 

2,185 

8.004 ' 

17.08 

3i89S 

49.46 

16, 0» 
k 

88.68 

40. 194 


^though many of the children li\ing the longest distances attended 
schools with long terms, large numbere who Uve long distances attend ' 
schools’ with short terms. The table shows that of the 6,549 children 
living a distance of 3 miles from their schools, 1,290, or 19.70 percent, 
attend schools mth term lengths of 80 to 100 days; and for 234, or 
10.71 percent of those who live 6 miles or more from school, the term 
lengths are 80 to 100 days. Tfie percentage of children having a term 
Lot 101 to 140 days increases steadily as distances increase until the 
grguph^g 6 miles from school reached. On the other hand, there 
IB a d^rease according to distance traveled, with one exception, in 
the MrcentagBs having a term of 141 to 180 days. 

Even though there are certain fluctuations in thejt)ercentages found 
in table 41 , it is l^elieved that the conclusion is justified that, excepting 
the longest distance— 5 miles or more— it appears that the farther 
children Uve from school the shorter the term available. The median 
len^ffi of school terms shown below support this observation. ^ 

TABUt 42.— DISTANCE SCHOOLS ARE FROM HOMES OP CHILDREN 


Dlstanos In miles 

Number Of 
children^' 
inTolred 

Median 
leiifth of 
term 

DCstaoce In miles 

Nomberof 

ohUdren 

inrolTsd 

Median 
length of 
term 

Less than 1 

2 to a>f 

1^404 
lA74e 
121 125 

120.0 
110 0 
1119 

5 or mors 

O.M5 

%02S 

2.185 

113.2 

116.1 

148.8 


TERM LENGTH AND TRANSPORTATION 

4 

Transportation also has a close relationship to the amount of school - 1 
^ provided. Analysis of table 43 shows that a lAiger percentage of. 
the not transport than of those transported attend schoob 
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with tenns of 100 days or less, the respective percentages being 16.63 
and 7.90. The percentages attending scbook having terms of 
days or less, are: Transported children, 60.39; nontransported chiT- 
dren, 65.24. The converse is true.wi^ respect to those attending 
schools with longer terms. Of the child^n who were, traihported, 
49.61 percent have scho(d terms of 141 days or more as compared 
with 34.76 for those who were not transported. Short terms are, as 
'shown in the preceding section, associated with long distances, and 
it has been shown here that fewer children are transported to and 
from the schools having the shorter teims. It is clear, therefore, 
that some children have the triple disadvantage of excessive distance, 
short terms, and lack of transportation. • 

TERM LENGTH AND TOPOGRAPHY 

In general, there are no marked differences in term lengths among 
the topographic regions, as shown in table 44. Although the moun- 
tainous re^ons have the largest percentage of schools with term 
lengths of 80 days or less, they also have the largest percentage 
having term lengths of 141 to 160 days. However, the numbers 
here are too small to justify any conclusions concerning trends. In 
the two regions furnishing the largest numbm^ schools for the study, 
term lengths are approximately equal. It ii^be said then, from the 
data in hand, that residence in any given topographic region neither 
favors nor handicaps children as far as term length is concerned. 


Tablb 4^.— number and PERCENTAGE OP PUPILS ATTENDING 
SCHOOLS WITH A GIVEN TERM LENGTH, ACCORDING TO 
TRANSPORTATION 


Twin length In days 

• Transportation 

^ 

ToUl 

Dombtr 

\ 

Median 

poroant 

Ai publio expeoM 

At own expense or not 
at all 

i>Kiunb6r 

Pero6Dt 

Numberr 

Peroenty 

^ I 


1 

4 

i 

1 

7 

80qr Im 

81 to 100 

101 to 1» 

121 to 140 

. 141 to 100 V 

lotto 180 \ 

\ 

IhtaL 

68 

05 

780 

88 

003 

121 

4 

3.30 

4.26 

48.75 

L96 

• 

mm 

0.04 

7.50 
41.43 

7. 18 
28.25 

9.50 

3,868 

8,288 

18,211 

8.106 

11,528 

ill^ 

8.77 

7.45 

41.28 

7.04 

28.13 

9.83 

2,064 


a,0M 


44,119 
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Table 44.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
LENGTH OP SCHOOL TERMS, ACCORDING TO TOPOGRAPHY 


Term length 
In da3rs 

■“ — __ 

Topography 

j 

1 

Median 

per- 

cent 

MoimtaiD- 

DOS 

HUly 

Level 

Cut by riv- 
ers or lakes 

Other 

Total 

Dum- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oeot 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oeut 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

SOorlMs 

81 to 100 

101 to IM— . 
m to 140.... 
141 to 180.... 
101 to 180.... 

TbUL. 

6 

3 

1 

5 

40.00 

20.00 
8.67 

33.33 

t 

40 

22 

103 

20 

48 

10 

16.46 
0.06 
4139 
8.23 
10. 75 
4.12 

40 

30 

136 

8 

50 

10 

17.05 

7.33 

40.82 

2.03 

18.32 

3.66 

1 

1’ 

2 

2 

2 

12 50 
12 50 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

1 

1 

17 

1 

2 

1 

4.35 

4.35 

73.01 

4.35 

aao 

4.35 

97 

44 

361 

32 

107 

31 

17.36 
7.83 
46. 44 
5.60 
10.04 
3.74 

16 


94S 


on 


8 


28 


5«i 
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Tablx 45.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERMS, ACCORDING TO PREDOMINANT 
OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Predominant ooou- 
petkmal oherec- 
teristlc 

% 

1 School terms In deys 

Total number 

80 or less 

81-100 

101-120 

" 121-140 

141-160 

t 

161-180 

♦ 

1 

a 

3 

Z 


Number 

1 

b 

Number 

£ 

Number 

■ 7 

Percent 

Number 

P 

1 

Number I 

-1 

1 

2 

% 

8 

4 

8 

• 

7 

8 

9 

18 

11 

1! 

IS 

14 

Dlverslfled nrm- 

Co%n terming 

Tobeooo farming. . 
Forata 

20 

70 

0.02 

31.23 

11 

33 

2 

4.05 

13.04 

6.26 

106 

116 

18 

5 

47. 75 
45.85 
47.38 
55.66 

6 

12 

8 

2.70 

4. 74 
7.80 

70 

0 

14 

8 

2 

81.53 
2 37 
36.86 
S3 . 33 
66. 67 

0 

7 

1 

1 

4.06, 
2 77‘ 
203 
11.11 

253 

38 

9 

3 

7 

Swempe. 

1 

1 

33.33 

14.20 





Other 



6 

85. 71 





Mel 

101 


46 

-- 

961 


81 


24 


18 


MS. 









1>EBM LENGTH AND f BEDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL CHABACTKBI^TICS 

The relation between predominant occupational characteristics of 
certain regions and the length school tenp is shown in table 46. 
Larger pontages of children in the cotton fanning regions than in 
othw regions have school terms of 80 days or less and of 81 to 100 
days; and sm^er percenta^ have term lengths of to 160 and 
of 161 to 180 days. The difference between the diversifi^ fanning 
and the cotton^arming regions is particulariy important since they 
are the regions in which most of the schools studied* are located. 

Froip the precedin^f discussion it seems clear that the amount ofN 
education offered Negro rural children is definitely associated with 
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and linuied by (1) the distance children live from the schools, they 
attend, (2) transportation facilities provided, and (3) the predominant 
' occupational characteristics of the region. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

OEWSEAL PICTURE * ' 

The proportion of the term actually used by the children is a 
measure of the amount of schooling they receive. Table 46 shows the 
average number of days attended by the pupils enrolled. By com- 
paring this table with table 41, it is seen that Negro children in the 
Stotes considered, lose an average of 26 to 35 days each year from 
Mhools in which terms are ahortec,than the term for white children 
m the same States by nearly one-half month to nearly 3 months. 

Tabl. 46-average NUMBER OF DAYS EACH NEGRO PUPIL. 

fv SCHOOL COMPARED WITH ALL PUPILS 

IW olX 8XATE8 * 


dtite' 

Avnce number of 
<lt78 ettended by— 

Bute 

A Tcnge nombw of 
d*ys atteoded 

N«fro 

popOs 

All 

papila 

NWro 

papOi 

all 

papQa 

Arkanssi 

Oior^ 

8a5 

oa4 

113.6 

, 1017 

4r^o 

Sooth Carolina.. 

86.3 
lot 3 
137.0 

1113 

138.8 

130.0 

Texif % 

VlTfinla ^ 

NoftoCifollna 



c«iSrB3lS£ iSK » to <tonnm».l pnotto, OOto. im (D. S. onto .X 

1 . (tetotoo,... W.,„, , 0 , s. 

ATTENDANCE AND DISTANCE 

^trceviage attending hy distance. — The farther children live from 
school the fewer days they attend, according to the data in table 47. 
Analysis of the table shows that there is a dehnite tendency for the 
pen^nt^ of pupils who attend school 20 to 60 days a year to increase 
as the distance from school increases. This is true also of thoee who 
attend 61 to 100 da^. In the next two higher groups, hovfever, the 
opposite tendency is noticed. A larger ^rcentage of the children 
who hve nearer their schoob than of those who live farther away 
a^d 101 .to 140 days. If%e percentages, offupils attending school 
1 M days or less and those who attend 101 days of more are considered 
the tendapcy fdr the nearest-to-school group to bo favored in the 
matter of attendance is shown more clearly than when the attendance 
peno^ ^su^vided as above. The percentages of pupils attending 
school 100 or fewer days and 101 or more days are given in table 48. 
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Tab LB 47. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS WHO ATTENDED 
SCHOOL A CERTAIN NUMBER OP DAYS ACCORDING TO DIS- 


# 

Disuz»cf Id miles 

AttendoDoe periodf by days 

0 

SJ'oUl 

20to flO 

61 to 100 

101 to 140 ' 

0 

1 , V 

141 10 180 ^ 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 1 

1 

1 t 

8 

4 


• 

1 

7 

J 

8 8 

1 

16 

1 

Lew than 1 

1 to 1 W 

2to2h 

8 to SH 

4 to 44 

5 or xxuire 

TbUL 

1,708 

vn 

274 

200 

8.00 
12. :» 

16.57 
, 14.00 
13. 10 

2,413 

3,803 

3,721 

2,106 

620 

400 

22.00 

30.02 

34.63 

35.72 

84.27 

20.29 

4,828 

5.080 

4,243 

2,347 

765 

680 

44.03 
4a 08 

30.50 
39.81 
41.87 

34.50 

2,740 

2,002 

1,072 

466 

162 

631 

24.08 
16. 12 
0.08 
7.00 
8.87 
3a02 

10,067 

12,410 

ia744 

5,805 

1,827 

1,071 

8, 780 

18.01 

16,066 

80.88 

17,858 

40.86 

7,078 

16.14 

48,888 


Medmn days attended by distance— In order to check the conclusion 
that distance affects attendance, the data were analyzed in terms bf 
medians. The results are shown below; 


DISTANCE PUPILS IN THIS STUDY LIVE FROM SCHOOL 


DitUnct in 
mUii 

\ 

Less than 1 mile. 

1 tolH ... 

2 to 2 Ji. 


\Iedian dajf$ 
aUntdti 

- 11&2 

- 105.2 

- , 99.3 


Disfanet in 

mlUs 

3 to 3J^.. 

4 

,5 or more 


.\fedian daft 
. aitmdfd 


97. 1 . 
100. 3 
120 . 0 


Table 48.^PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ATTENDING SCHOOL 100 DAYS 
OR LESS AND 101 OR MORE DAYS’ ^ 


DlsUnce in milei 

Attendance period 
In da 3 T 8 

100 or 
lees 

1 

101 or 
more ^ 

hm than 1 

3a 00 
42.00 
50.52 

60.00 

37.10 

40.48 

1101V4 ^ . 

2 to2ll ' 



* Distance in miles 

A (tendance period 
in days 

100 or 
less 

W or 
more 

3 10 3M 

5Z30 

.47 7^ 

6a 7r 

4 to 44 

e.2s 

5 or more 

33.48 

64.61 




Bwause of the differences in the distance groups used in the study 
previously cited,' it is not possible to make direct comparisons with 
those data. However, they are sufficiently similar to the groupings 
here to make certain general comparisons. The tabulations 
given show that the children in that study compared with those in 
this study are favored in the matter of attendance. When all children 
studied he rein — transported and nontransported, are combined, as ' 


* ATiilAbflity of iMibiic-iebool odooiUoD in mrml communiUoi. 
Ofioii Ml, (U. 8. Office ot S<lD 0 itloD, BaOctia* ]930» do. 84.)^ 
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in the tabulations given, the median number of days attended accord- 
ing to distance they live from school is less than .the median for both 
the transported and nontransported children in the other study. 
The data givyi below are for the nontransported group: 

DISTANCES PUPILS, IN STUDY USED FOR COMPARISON* LIVE 

FROM SCHOOL 


IHtlance in 
miUt 


Median da pi 
attended 


Letethanl.- 157 

1 to 2 145 

2 to 3 - 143 


Distance in 
miles 

3 to 4 

4 or more. 


Median dapt 
attended 


155 

164 


Table 4{t-^PERCENJAGES OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL A 
GIVEN NUMBER OF DAYS. ACCORDING TO INDICATED 
DISTANCES 


Group I 

Group II 

DisUooe In mlks chil- 
dren travel i 

Percent ettendlDg— 

Dbtanoe In mil^ chil- 
dren travel 1 (noDtrans- 
ported) 

Percent attending— 

a 

60 dtyi 
or less 

ISOdATS 
or more 

70 deya 
or less 

150 days 
or more 

Le* than 1 

13. n 

22.67 

than 1 

117 

flas 

1 tolk 

18.30 

14.86 

1 t0 2 ^ 

11. 7 
ia n 

atosU! . 

23. M 

8. *81 

2 to a 

10. V 
10 1 

45. 3 

stosH!..., 

34.48 

6.25 

3 to4 

IV. 1 

1 7 

45.0 

4 to4H. 

23.18 

7.38 

4 or mnm 

Id. i 

>6.4 

67. 1 

5 or more 

17. 4S 

28.57 


* 71.8 


• A Ti noniransport^a cnUdren la preaeat study. X 

pn,„„ 

It is seen from a comparison of the two sets of data that distance 
tends to have' a greater influence on the attendance of children in the 
present study thaii on the children in the study referred to above. 
A f^her comparison of the relation of distance to attendance for 
the two groups of children ^ presented in table 49. 

Reasonifor absence, acceding to distance. — In order to ascertain to 
what the chil^n themselves attribute their nonattendance, they 
were ask^ to list the reasons. The data from this inquiry shown 
in table 60. Excepting the group living 6 or more miles from schoql, 
there Is a conabtent increase in the percentage of children indicating 
distance as a reason for absence as the distance ii^creases. Con- 
firming the findings previously reported, the table shows that “bad 
ro^” is the reason given for poor attendance by an increasingly 
large number of pupUs as the distance they live from school increases. 
“Illness" as a cause of absence is listed by a larger percent^ of the 
nearest-to-e chool group than of the farthest-from-echool group. 

•IWd. * 


ERIC 
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Table 50.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS GIVING 
TO XtaNC^'’"® SCHOOL, ACC^ORdInG 


R«adoQs for ab- 
»Doo from school 

Distance in miles 

Total number 

Median percent 

H adless 
Jhao 1 

1 10 IH 

210 2.4 

3 to Zli 

410 4H 

6 or more 

B 

9 

2 

•A 

j 

I 

I 

2: 

c 

1 

1 

Z 

a 

1 

1 

i 

z 

•A 

j 

1 

1 

2 

•A 

a 

1 

cu 

I. 

Z 


1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

18 

11 

11 

18 

14 

16 

Dlstanoe 

Working 

Hdplng at home 

Bad roads 

Other 

Ibtal 

143 

2,438 

l,3d6 

2.810 

313 

340 

1.86 

ai.fio 

18.08 

^31 

104 

127 

806 

2,473 

1,791 

3»318 

868 

770 

321 

23.01 

1382 

33.03 

301 

300 

304 

1,706 

1,740 

3,088 

841 

709 

7. (to 
19.40 
19.01 
U.15 
9.67 
8.07 

736 

736 

881 

1,683 

328 

816 

16.66 
14. 03 
18.11 
32.18 
I2w77 
3.43 

290 

338 

346 

460 

174 

36 

20 33 
13 18 
13.36 
30 60 
1L83 
342 

262 

321 

802 

463 

213 

70 

13 62 
10.78 
1331 
28.10 
13 12 
4.87 

3,468 

7,014 

A373 

11,006 

3,827 

3.679 

7.22 
^34 
13.72 
34.06 
330 
7. 57 

7,m 

----- 

1,518 


5,781 


4,911 


1,471 



i.ot 


34, OM 



ATTENDANCE AND TRANSPORTATION 

.Mother factor contributing to school attendance in rurai coiii- 
mimUee le ^^rtation. This is demonstrated by facto shown 
m table 51 . Dividing the children into two groups, those transported 
at public expense and those not so transported, a pronounced diflFer- 
. ence m attendance is found between them. Smaller percentages of 
the tra^port^ pupils attend school 60 days or less, and 61 to 99 
days than of the nontransported -children. CJombining the two 
attendance groups, it is found that 29. 63 percent of the transported 
children attend school less than lOO days, as contrasted with 43 42 
p^ent of the nontransported children. But, when those who attend 
m days or more are considered, the opposite tendency is shown. 
The percentage for the transported group is 70.37, for the non- 
transported ^up it is 57^58, indicating that transportation faciUties 
encourage children to attend school a greater number of days. 

Tabm 51.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ATTENDING 
PORTATIo/^^^^ number OF DAYS, ACCORDING TO TRAN^ 


O 

ERIC 


Attendance In dajs 

# 

Transported 

Not transported 

NumlMr 

replying 

Number 

\ 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 


t 

8 

4 

6 

• 

Morton 

51 to 98 : 

lOOtolW 

140(^180.'. r. 

209 

334 

744 

308 

laei 

19.08 

3387 

31.50 

3442 

9l432 

14.017 

7,633 

A 17. 18 
38.34 
37.40 
30.18 

0,646 

0,836 

14,761 

a 166 

Total... 

1.M4 

** — 

17,484 


H,88l 
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Tabus 62.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS HAVING CERTAIN TOPOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
ACCORDING TO ATTENDANCE 

A 


f 

Attandanoe in 
days 

Topography 

1 

Total 

> 

MouDtain- 

ous 

HUly 

Leva! 

Cut by riren 
or lakes 

Other 

\um- 

ber 

PfT- 

cant 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

I 

S 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

f 

If 

11 

17 

Daad Ian to 40. 

41 to « 

6 U 08 O-... 

81 to 100 

101 to 140 

141 to 1» 

TV»taL 

41 

100 

87 

19 

139 

134 

a*30 

2a 00 

13.40 

3.80 

27.80 

28.80 

966 

1,229 

2,370 

2,902 

6,350 

3.304 

^75 

7.17 

1183 

1194 

37.04 

19.27 

1. 102 
1,466 
2,833 
3.382 
8,475 
4,9» 

4.98 

6.61 

12.79 

16.26 

38.25 

22.11 

28 

26 

44 

47 

87 

99 

8.46 
7.85 
13 29 
1120 
26 29 
29.91 

159 

124 

207 

179 

691 

351 

9.29 
7,28 
IZ 10 
16 46 

46 39 

26 51 

Z316 
Z944 
• 5,521 
6,529 ! 
15,742 
8.788 i 

500 


17, 141 


2S. 167 


m 



1.711 
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ATTENDANCE AND TOPOGRAPHY 

. Data presented in table 52 indicate that except for the moun- 
tainous region there y^ery little difference between top<^raphio 
r^ons in the matte^^^ school attendance. In the mountainoui: 
regions a larger percentage (41.60) of the pupils attend school 80 
days or less than of pupils in the other regions considered here, the 
region cut by rivers and lakes having the next largest (29.60). A 
sinaller percentage (58.40), however, attends school 81 days or more 
than the pupils of the other regions. Again, the region cut by rivers 
and lakes ranks next to the mountainous region, with a percentage 
of 70.40. 

ATTENDANCE AND PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The children living in the cotton fanning areas are handicapped in 
the •matter of attendance as they are in the matter of term length. 
In comparison with the other sections, according to the data presented 
in table *54, a larger percentage of children attends school 100 days 
or less, and a sinaller percentage attends 101 days or more. This is 
shown further hy the following data in table 53. 
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Tabl* 53.— percentage ATTENDING SCHOOL, ACCORDING TO 
PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND ^ERM 
LENGTH 


Ibrm leaf th in daj!! 

^fredomlfiam occupational characteristics 

Divenifled 

farmiiig 

Cotton 

farmiojt 

Tobacco 

farming 

Forestry 

SCCtiOD 

Other 

1 

1 

t ! 

i 

1 1 

1 ! 

1 4 1 

I I 

• 

100orJ«8s 

3a38 

' 1 

56, 77 I 

1 

1 21. 56 1 

1 

1 22.83 

Id. 37 

lOl or mon 

: 

43. 23 ' 

1 

' 78. « 1 

1 1 

’ 77.17 

1 

8163 


Tabu 54.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS LIV'ING IN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVING CERTAIN PREDOMINANT OCCU- 
PATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, ACCORDING TO ATTENDANCE 

% 


Predomiiiaat oocupatiooal characteristics 


AtteodaDce 
kk days 

Diversified 

farming 

Cotton farm- 
ing 

Tobacco 

farming 

Forests 

Swamps 

Other 

Tot*l 

1 

B 

3 

z 

c 

£ 

^ 

1 

s 

3 

z 

c 

9 

g 

X 

u 

E 

Z 

a 

fi 

i 

CL 

1 

3 

3 

z 

w 

C 

t 

u 

&. 

a. 

k. 

i 

B 

3 

z 

g 

u 

1 

a 

3 

Z 

c 

8 

u 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

1 

8 

1 

10. 

j 

11 

r 

11 

18 

14 

Less than 
30 to 40.. 
41to60.... 
61 to 80.... 
81 to 100... 
.101 to 140.. 
141 to 100.. 

Total. 

497 

71i 

1.348 

2.308 

6.780 

1275 

139 

4.8T 

0.21 

1101 

38.44 

20.18 

1.633 

2.002 

1802 

1743 

1702 

1.734 

7.85 
10 26 
10.48 
10. 18 
3134 
189 

i 

125 

227 

1,603 

637 

1 10 
163 
4.60 
la 16 
5100 
2135 

26 

15 

10 

35 

177 

144 

125 
160 
4.57 
141 
42 55 
34.62 

2 

3 

3 

10 

47 

45 

1 

1.82 
2 73 
273 
9.00 
42 72 
40 01 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 
0 

140 

1 

234 
234 
2 93 
5.26 
87.13 

2.149 
Z83; 
•V302 
6.112 
14. 3.18 
6.835 

11 66t 


10,610 


8. 708 


419 


110 


171 


17, IM 


Table 56.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS USING ROADS' 
IN VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF REPAIR, ACCORDING TO ATTEND- 
ANCE 

4 


Atteodano* In dnj5 

Coodition of roads 

Totol 

ourabw 

Mediah 

percent 

Good 

k 

Fair * 

Poor 

Nnro- 

her 

Pwtent 

Npm- 

her 

PsrooDt 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 i 

1 

7 

8 

• 

Xland 1mU>40 

41 ton 

•ItoSO 

81 to 100 

101 to 140 

141toia0 

• TbtaL 

837 

492 

887 

1.118 

3.020 

3.083 

278 

5.52 

0.94 

IIM 

3187 

>-H35 

960 

1.405 

1797 

3.206 

8.363 

3.475 

4.71 

8l98 

1188 

16.20 

41.00 

17.23 

1.079 

1.168 

1.915^ 

1237 

4.400 

1.744. 

8.54 

0T24 

1514 

17.69 

^60 

ni79 

1366 

1065 

5.599 

6.621 

15.782 

8.283 

• 

567 
7.36 
1143 
15 87 
37.83 
10.86 

ifir 


IM68 

— 

IS^Ott 


il,7U' 
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ATTEJiIDANCE AND CONDITION OF ROADS 

Facts shown in table 55 indicate that the condition of the roads 
ov^ which children travel to and from school influences attendance. 
The percentage of pupils attending 100 days or less increases pro- 
greMively from the group reporting. “gpod” roads to those reporting^ 
“fair” and “poor” roads. The percentage reporting “good” roads 
who attended school 141 to 180 days is markedly higher f bitn that of 
either of the groups reporting “fair” and “poor” roads. 

Another way to determine the influence of the condition of roads on 
attendance is to ascertain the percentage of pupils attending school » 
given number of days in the three groupp reporting “good”, ‘'jfair” ' 
and “poor” roads. Data on this are presented in table 56. The 
percentages of pupils in the groups attending school 100 days or less 
are distinctly greater for those reporting “fair” and “poor” roads 
than for those reporting “good ” roads, while the percentage of pupils 
attenc^ school 141 to 180 days is considerably less for the group 
reporting “poor” roads than for those reporting “good” roads. 

Table 66. — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS .\TTENDING 
SCHOOL A GIVEN NUMBER OF DAYS, ACCORDING TO CONDI- 
TION OF ROADS 


Att«DdaDce in days 
/ 

Condition of roads 

Total 

number 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

'Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

'1 

1 

t 

4 

1 

• 

1 

8 

20 aod leas to 40 days 

41 to 00 

UtoSO 

81 to 100 

101 to 140 

141 to WO 

7ML 

337 

402 

887 

1,118 

8,030 

3.008 

113 
18. 1 
15.8 
10.0 
lai 
37.0 

OfiO 

1.405 

2.787 

8.3M 

8.203 

3.475 

4a2 
46.8 
500 
40.3 
514 
, 410 

1.078 
1. 108 
1.015 
2.287 
V 4.488 
1,744 

45.0 

sai 

34.2 

83.8 

28.5 

21.0 

2.300 

3.005 

5.500 

0.621 

15.782 

8.282 

0.817 

81.4. 

90. 108 

48.8 

. ii.eu 

30.8 

41,711 






PART IV . QUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AVAIL- 
ABLE TO NEGROES IN ^lURAL COMMUNITIES 

' It is difficult to determine the quality of education without a thor- 
ough study of many factors and the application of many measures. 
In the final analysis the true index of the quality of education given chih 
dren is the extent to which the education received results in improved 

conduct. This, of course, is an elusive factor, and is difficult to 
measure. 

However, it has been found, on the basis of certain objective data, 
that when certain conditions are present in a school we may reason- 
ably expect an improved educational output, and when these condi- 
tions do not prevail, in general, a lower quality of educational output 
may be expected. We have not attempted to inquire Into all such 
factors in connection with the schools investigated in thia report; 
.but a si^cient number have been studied to give a rather good pi5;ure 
o'f the situation regarding schools for Negroes in rural areas. Among 
these are: (1) Type of school, (2) trttini^ of teachere, (3) salaiy of 

tethers, (4) age-grade distribution, (5) overageness, and (6) school 
failures. 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 

Several studi^ ‘ have been made which show that the size of schools 
att^ded by chUdm, as measured by certain Criteria, is definitely as- 
^at^ wth thw educational progress. In this study, thefefo^p, 
investigation wm made only of the sizes of the schools, and the extent 
to which the different size groups are associated with certain other 
measuTBd of availability already discussed. 

The numbers and types of schools studied are: 1 -teacher, 339; 
2-teacher, 169; 3-teacher, 46; and 4-or-more-teacber, 69. Of the 613 
schools 65.30 percent are of the 1-teacher type and 27.57 percent are 
of the 2-teacher type. Thus it is seen that more than four-fifths of 
the schools are of the 1- and 2-teacher type. It is obvious that as far 
as the type of schoql influences the quality of education, Negro chil- 
dren, judged by this study, are at a considerable disadvantage. The 
percentage distribution of 54,266 children among the types of schools 
follows: 1-teacher, 28.84; 2-teacher, 26.52; 3-'teacher, 11.58; and 4-or- 
more-teacher, 33.06. , 
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AVAILABIUTT OF EDUCATION TO NEGROES 
TYPE OF SCHOOL AND DISTANCE 

Data were collected on 51,174 children in order to see if the type of 
school which children attend is related to the distance they live from 
school. They are not shown here because no significant trends were 
revealed. It was found that the proportion of children living various 
distances remains about constant for each oY the indicated types of 
schools; also, that the relative numbers oi pupils attending the various' 
types of schools,, when they are distributed over the five distance 
groups, correspond rather closely to the percentage distribution of all 
the pupils according to the distances they live from the schools they 
attend. ^It may safely be said then, insofar as these data are repre- 
sentative, that the distance Negro children live from schools in rural 
comm um ties has very slight, if any, relation to the tyjie of school they, 
attend. This conclusion is supported by the evidence shown elsewhere 
in this study, that practically all the schools provided Negroes in 
, rural areas are small schools. h 

TYPE OP SCHOOL AND TRANSPORTATION 

0 

»* 

^ Some facts concerning the number of children transported and not 
transported according to type of school attended are shown in table 
57. A much smaller percentage of the children transported tbsp of 
those not transported attend 1 -teacher schools while the ditference 
• between the two groups attending 4-or-more-teacher schools is in 
favor of the transported group. If the 1- and 2-teacher schoob arc 
combined it b found that 32.09 percent of the transported children 
attend such schools in 6ontrast to 56.63 pei^cent of the nontransported 
group. On the other hand when the 3- and 4-or-more-teacher schools 
are combined it b -found that 67.91 percent of the transported chil- 
dren attend these schoob as compfir^ with 43.37 percent of the non- 
transported children. According to the'data presented here it appears, 
that the type of school b definitely related to transportation. 

TYPE OF SCHOOL. TOPOQRAPSY, AND PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL ’ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

According to the data collected 93.33 percent of .the schoob in the 
mountain sections are 1 -teacher schoob as compared with the follow- 
ing percentages for the indicated regions: Hilly, 81.40; level, 80.22; 

. and, cut by rivers and lakes, 87.50. There are no mountain schoob 
having 4 or more teachers. In general the hilly and level regions are 
about equal in^ percentages of schoob of the various types. It b 
probable that there are too few cases in the mountain group to permit 
of valid conclusions in the matter. 

The data show very slight differences in sizes of schoob provided ^ 
among the. various regions characterized by the three predominant 
occupational interests, uamely, diversified farming, cotton farming, 
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and tobacco fanning. That is to say, children who live in any one of 
these particular sections are as likely to attend a 1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-or- 
more-teacher school as if they lived in any of the others. 


Table 57 — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ATTEND- 
ING SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES ACCORDING TO TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Type of ichool 

^ 

Transported 

Not transported 

Total 

Number j Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 - teacher 

2- teacher 

3- teacher 

* 4-or-more teacher 

ToteL 

IfiO 
523 
287 
1. 137 

7. 15 
24.94 
13.69 
64.22 

13. 156 
11.670 
4,751 
14,268 

30.01 

30.03 

10.83 

33.54 

13.300 
12, 106 
6,038 
1^405 

8,097 


43. M6 


45.948 


TYPE OF SCHOOL AND ATTENDANCE 

• 

The degree to which size of 'school influences school attendance 
appears in table 58. The da\a show that a relatively larger number of 
children in the smaller schools than in the larger schools attend 100 
days or less, and that a relatively smaller number attend 141 to 180 
days. The percentage of children attending 101 to 140 days is 
greater in the 2- and 3-teacher schools than in the l-teacher schools; 
the small percents of children (34.02) in the 4-or-more-teacher 
schools attending 101 to 140 days is offset by the large percentage 
(40.69) in attendance 141 to 180 days. According to these datadt 
appears that the larger schools have some factor that influences the 
number of days children attend school which the smaller schools do 
not have. 


Table 68.— NUMB&R AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN CERTAIN 
TYPES OP SCHOOLS AOCORDING TO ATTENDANCE 


Attencl^oa in 
dayi 

Types of achools 

Total 

num- 

ber 

Me- 

dian 

P6T- 

oent 

1 -teacher 

2-teaoher 

1 

3-teecber 

4-or-more- 

teecbers 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oeot 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

tOOudlML 

101 to 140 

141 to ISO 

tk 

TWL 

6.928 

1169 

972 

57.46 

3149 

106 

6.726 

1878 

1886 

47.75 
4a 68 
1L67 

^368 

2,668 

420 

43.48 

46.81 

7.71 

1006 

6,382 

6,426 

26.34 

3102 

4a 64 

19,090 

17,077 

9.208 

4i.9iM 
37.^ 
2a 32 

18, 966 

OD- 

u,8ii 


5,446 


18^ 111 


49,815 
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TYPE OF BCBOOL AND OUT-OF*8CHOOL CHILDREN 

Of the out-of-echook* pupils 43.24 percent were ^nroUed>in 1-teacher 
schools when they last altended; 23.15 percent in 2-tescher schools; 
12.32 percent in 3-teacher schools; afid^.29 percent in 4-or-more- 
teacher schools. 

Do the larger schools have a greater tendency to retain children in 
school longer— i. e., until they are oldei^than the smaller schools? 

A partial answer to this question may be found in table 59. It is seen 
here that of the out-of-school childreri who attended 1-teacher schools 
43.09 percent were eliminated between the ages of 6 and 12. The ‘ 
corresponding uprcentages for the 2- and 3-teacher schools are de'- 
. cidedly lower, being, respectively, 18.18 and 19.38. The 4A>r-more- 
teacher schools have a lower percentage than the 1-teacher schools 
(41.61 ) but much higher th^ the 2- and 3-teacher schools. Allgroups 
of schools are about equal in the proportion of children held in school 
betwwn the ages of 13 and 14. But the 1- and 4-or-more-teacher . 
schools held low percentages of children in school for the age groups f 
15 and 16, and 17 and over. The 2- and 3-teacher schools held high " 
percentages of children of these ages in school. 

Another.'way to estiihate' the ability of certain types of schools to 
retein children in school until they reach given ages is to ascertain 
what proportion of out-of-school children of given ages attended 
^ools of certain types. Data on this question .appear in table 60 
The table shows that more than half of the ouUf-school chUdren who 
were 10 years old or less at the time this investigation was made had 
attended 1-teacher schools. SimUarly, more than half of those who 
were between the ages of 11 and 14 had attended 1-teacher schools. 

The respective percentages are 55.24 and 53.18. ^ 

Prom facts previously presented one woi^ expect that a large 
proportion of the nohtransported out-of-scho^Tchildren had attended 
1-teacher schools. The facts given below shows this to be true: 


Type of lobool 

Percent of 
Dontranspoited 
, chUdm 
attending 

Type of school 

. Peroent of 
non transported 
chlldireo 
attending 

1-teacher 

4& 03 
21. 69 

— 

3-teacher 

12164 
20. 64 

2-teaoher. 

' 4-or-more teacher. _ T 

0 





^These percentages are bteed on a total of 1,337 out-of-school 
childi^ Ihere were 23 out-of-school children answering * this ^ 
question who were .transported. ^ All of them had atUhded two- 
teacher schools. 
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percentage op children op GTVPW 


Age In years whQn Iasi 
io school 


0 to 12 

13 to 14 

15 to 1« 

l^and over 

Tbtal. 


Type of school 


l-toRcher 

2-teacher 

I 

1 ^ 

.'l-feacher 

f 

1 • 

4-or-more 

teacher 

Total 

num- 

ber 

Median 

per 

cent 

Num- 
• her 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

her 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

7 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

9 

!• 

11 

231 

140 

122 

43 

43.00 
26. 12 
22.76 
8.03 

48 

72 

102 

42 

18. 18 
27.27 
38.84 
15.91 

31 

41 

60 

28 

! 

10.38 
25. 62 

37.50 

17.50 

121 

76 

68 

30 

41.61 
25. ,V) 
22. 82 
10.07 

434 

329 

3.^2 

143 

34. 49 
28. 15 
27. W 
11.38 

596 

— ■ 1 

664 




816 



Ip 259 

<• 



Tablb 60. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN OP rrvpw 
AGIM WHO ARE OUT OF SCHOOL, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 8CHOOT 


Present age 


10 years and leas.. 

11 to 14,..^ 

15 to 16 

17 to 16 

10 years and over. 


Type of school 


llrtaL. 


1 -teacher 

2-teacher 

3-teacher 

4-or-moro 

teacher 

ToUl 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Pet- 

o«ot 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Nutn- 

bor 

Per- 

cent 

1 

8 

•4 

i 

8 

7 

8 

4/ 

t . 

1# 

^ 158 
• 184 

118 

107 

40 

55.24 

53.18 

38.58 

33.13 

27.87 

58 

% 

83 

44 

30.64 

17.34 

25.82 

25.68 

30.77 

21 

' 22 
37 
61 
32 

7.34 

6.36 

12.09 

18.89 

22.38 

48 

80 

72 

72 

27 

16.78 
23. 12 
23.03 
22.20 
18.88 

286 

346 

306 

323 

143 

§67 

il»4 

985 

89.15 

171 

U.SS 

888 

8LM 

1.4M 


TEACHERS— THEIR TRAINING AND SALARY 

'^achers are im^rtant factors in any consideration of the quality 
of rfucation l)royided children. It was not feasible in the presem 
to qualifications of aU the teacheis in the 

Khrola mth which (»nUct was made. It was decided, therefore to 
study o^y the principal or head teacher. 
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OBNERAL VBAININa OF NEGRO RURAL TEACHERS 

For ft knowledge of the generftl status of Negro teachers in rural 
communities the reader is" referred to the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachei^.* In this survey it was found that 35.8 
percent olMbhe Negro teachers in the open coimtry and 22.5 percent 
in the villages had only 4 years of high>school training or less, as 
compared with 4.5 and 4.1 percent, respectively, for white teachers 
in the corresponding situations. Moreover, it was found that of 
teachers who had only 4 years of high-school training or less, 66.4 
percent were in the open country, and 14.4 percent were in villages; 
and that 52.9 percent in the open country were teaching in 1- or 
2-teacher schools. 

TRAINING oV HEAD TEACHERS 

In the following discussion the title “head teacher ” will be used to 
refer to both principal and head teacher. The training of the head- 
teacher, according to the topographic regions, is shown in table 61. 
Although the numb^ of teachers in the mountainous regions is 
probably too small to permit of valid conclusions, it is interesting to 
observe that a larger percentage of the teachers in these regions have 
traioing above the high-school level than in the other sections. Differ- 
ences between the lully and level regions are marked in the lowest and 
highest training groups, but not in the oHiers. 

Table 61.— NU\(bER AND* PERCENTAGE OF HEAD TEACHERS 
HAVING, A GIVEN AMOUNT OF TRAINING, ACCORDING TO 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE REGION 


Amount of training 


Topography 

■ 

Lees than 
high 
school 

4-year 

high 

school 

only 

4 

Above high acbool In months 

Total 

1 toe 

10 to 18 

19 to 27 

28 to 86 

More 

than 

.1 

I 

Z 

£ 

Nam her 


Number 


Number . 
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'The ‘training of the he^ teachers &ccx>rdmg to the predominant 
occupationd characteristics appears in table 62. A larger percentage 
of the teachers in the cotton farming section have 4 years of high- 

* BdiutUoo of Nttto iMcben In (b« United 8MM. Wnahincton. OortnuMot Prlntiiig Offloe, 103A 
8. Offloe of EdoeetJea, BnlleUn, IBSS, no. lit Voi. IV.) « 
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school trainuig or less than in the diversified farming areas, their 
respective percentages being 23.73 and 15.16. The differences among 
the regions in the niimber of teachers having training above high 
school is not pronounced. 

Taking tie group as a whole it is* seen that 17.33 percent have 4 
years of high-school or less than high-school training. This is in 
contrast to- the training of the rural teachers as a whole as found by 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers mentioned pre- 
viously. About twice as many of the Survey teachers are in the 
undertrained group as of the head teachers in the present study. 
AlsO| 17.-87 percent of the head teachers have training of from 3 to 
4 years on the college level as compared with 12.^percent of the 
Survey 'teachers having a corresponding amount of training. 

•i’ SALARIES OF HEAD TEACHERS 

# 

It is believed that the salaries of teachers in a given school have 
^ some relation to the quality of the educational process in that school. 
There i? evidence of relationship between teachers’ salaries and their 
education, location of school, and length of term.* However, as in 
the matter of training, no detailed discussion will be entered into here 
cohceming the salaries of teachers because the subject is covered 
fully in the survey vdlume previously cited, mention being made only 
of the salary of the head teacher as one index of the quality of educa- 
tion, in order to round out the general discussion of availability of 
education. 

The salaries of the head teachers are given in table 63 for the'six 
States studied. Of particular significance is the fact that 43.63 
percent of these teachers receive annual salaries of $200 or less, and 
that 14.79 percent receive between $201 and $300, which means that 
approximately 3 out of every 6 Of the teachers receive $300 or less. 
Probab^'' most of these are in the 1- and 2-teacher schools.* 

Georgia has the largest percentage of teachers receiving an annual 
sala^ as low as $200, followed by South Carolina and Arkansas. 

. Their respective. percentages are: Georgia, 92.17; South Carolina, 
- 66.94; and Arkansas, 61.61. North Carolina, Virginia, and Texas 
show significantly low percentages of their teachers receiving salaries 
as low as $200 or less; they are: North Carolina, 3.91 ; Virginia, 7.61 ; 
and Texas, 12.50. 

p. 1®. . ^ • 

^ Rai^elemnUi79diioAdonftiiK>nffNagi^ under JeatMtsupcrrlsiiift^^ Op.eU. 
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Tabl* 62.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF HEAD TEACHERS 
HAVING. A GIVEN AMOUNT OF. TRAINING, ACCORDING TO 
PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
REGION 
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Tabl* 63.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF HEAD TEACHERS 
• RECEIVING GIVEN SALARY, ACCORDING TO STATE 

' ' t 
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The variation in salaries received by teachers in the different 
topographic r^^ons is shown in table 64. Among the important' 
f^ts shown in this table are the high percentages of teachers in the 
hilly and level regions receiving salaries of $200 or lees. While both 
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are high there is a marked difference between them. Their respective 
percentages a^e 36.54 and 52.30. 

According to the predominant occupational characteristics of the 
regions studied it is found, as shown in table 65, that the diversified 
and cotton-farming regions have the highest relative numbers of 
teachers in the low salary groups. The percentages receiving $200 
or less are: Diversified farming, 33.33; cotton farming, 59.82. 

Tablb 64.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF HEAD TEACHERS 
RECEIVING A GIVEN SALARY, ACCORDING TO TOPOGRAPHY 
OF THE REGION 
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Ta*bl* 65.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF HEAD TEACHERS RE- 
CEIVING A GIVEN SALARY, ACCORDING TO PREDOMINANT 
OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP THE REGION 
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OR^DE DISTRIBUTION 

One importantfinde« of the quality of the education provided by a 
school is the extent to which it retains pupils as they progress from 
grade to grade. To be sure, many Actors enter into the question of 
pupil mortality, such as economic problems and'ill health. However, 
it is generally conceded that the value and attractiveness of the educa* 
tional services rendered by a school play a large role in holding the 
pupils. 

Although some of the elements entering into thia holding power are 
intan^ble, many are of the objective type, such as size of school, 
accessibility of schwl, teachers, term lei^h, and attendance. It has 
been shown that the schools for ’Negroes in rural areas are below 
standard in most of the elements mentioned above. We should 
expect, therefore, to find these schools below standard* also in their 
holding power. t)ata presented in table 66 and subsequent tables 
in this section show this to be the situation. 


Tablb 66.— EERCENTAGE OF NEGRO PUPILS IN 26* COUNTIES 
STUDIED ENROLLED IN EACH GRADE COMPARED WITH NEGRO 
PUPILS IN 18 STATES AND WITH ALL PUPILS IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 
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general picture ' 

In tftble 66 appear the percentages of pupils in the various grades 
for three groups of pupils— those compiising the present study, all 
Negro pupils in the 18 States maintaining separate schools for the 
colored and white races, and all pupils in continental United States. 
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Higher percentages of the pupils in the present study than of all 
the Negro pupils of the 18 States, are in the lower grades; higher per- 
centages of both groups of Negro pupils are in these grades than of 
all the pupils in the United Stdtes. The two extreme points furnish 
the widest contrast. For example, 50.02 percent of the pupils in 
the present study are enrolled in the second grade and below, in 
contrast to 28.20 percent of all pupils in' the United States' And 
2.75 percent are enrolled in high school, iji contrast to 19.42 percent 
for all pupils in the United St ates. As indexes of the quality of edu- 
cation offered, these percentages show the rural Negro childivn to 
be at considerable disadvantage. 


ORADE DISTRIBUTION A. N'D, DISTANCE 

Do the distances which children live from the schools they attend 
affect their distribution among grades? According to data appear- 
ing in table 67 the answer is in the negative, with the exception of 
the 5 or more miles group. Approximately the same percentage of 
4 children in the various distance groups are enrolled in the different 
grades. Moreover, these percentages correspond rather closely to 
the grade distribution of all pupils in continental United States, as 
shown in table 66. A smaller percentage of the children living 
5* miles or more from the schools they attend than of those li^g 
1 to IK miles is enrolled in the lower grades— from the fir^ t^ugh 
the sixth. Beginning with the seventh grade, however, the opposite 
tendency is noted for each grade. This latter tendency is noted m 
the data below which show the percentage of pupils in each grade 
living 6 miles or more from school: 


PERCENTAGE OF 61,386 PUPILS IN EACH GRADE LIVING 6 OR MORE 
« MILES FROM SCHOOL 
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Table 67.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN EACH 
GRADE, ACCORDING TO DISTANCE 
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GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND A-rtrENDANCE 

The relation of grade distribution to attendance^ is shown in table 68. 
The data show that the percentages of pupils in the lower attendance 
ranges decrease from the lower to the higher grades. When the 
highest attendance Tange is reached (141 to 180 days’) the converse is 
true ; that is, a smaller percentage of children is enrolled in the lower 
and a. larger percentage in the upper grades. , 

In order to check the matter from another angle, the percentages of 
pupils attending school a given number of days who were enrolled on 
the various grade levels were ascertained. The results are shown in 
table 69: 4 . * 


Table 68.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF .PUPILS IN VARIOUS 
GRADES, ACCORDING TO ATTENDANCE 
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Tabl* 09 —percentage OF PUPILS ATTENDING SCHOOL A GIVEN 
NUMBER OF DAYS AT INDICATED GRADE LEVELS 
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Read table thus: 82 pcroant of the cblldreo attending school 20 to 80 days wore enrolled In grades 1 to 4- 
16 pemnt Id grades 5 to 7; and 2 peroent Ln grades 8 to 11. 


The percentage of pupils enrolled in the lower grades decreases as 
the number of days in attendance increases, and the percentage of 
^ those enrolled in the higher grades increases. The conclusion seems 
to be justified, therefore, that distribution of pupils in the different 
grades is associated with the amount of attendance. 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION, TOPOGRAPHY, AND PREDOMINANT OCCUPATIONAL 

CHARACTERISTICS ' 

There are some variations among the topographic regions in the 
percentages of children enrolled on the different grade levels accord- 
ing to data in table 70. There is a marked difference between the 
hilly and level regions in the relative numbers of children enrolled in 
grades J to 4, they are respectively, 39.38 and 54.58. This is a 
greater difference than exists between the ratios of the total number 
of children in these two regions to all the children comprising the 
study. For grades 5 to 7 the respective' percentages of children in 
the hilly and level regions are 43.15 and 50.17. 

Recording to data not shown here, it appears that the predominant 
occupational characteristics have slight influence on the grade dis- 
tribution of the children. The percentages of grade distributions are 
approximately the same for each region, and correspond rather closely 
to the percentages of grade distributions for all the children in this 
study as shown«in table 66. The percentages of children living in the 
given sections enrolled in grades 1 to 4 pre: Diversified fa rming ^ 72 . 4 ; 
cotton farming, '76.5; tobacco farming, 72.6. For grades 6 to 7 the 
percentages are: Diversified farming, 22.4; cotton farming, 19.9; to- 
bacco farming, 2 1 .7. The percentages for grades "8 to 1 1 are; Divef- 
aified -farming, 5.0; cotton farmii^, 3.5; tobacco farming, 5.6. 
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Tablb 70.-NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS AT DIFFER 
ENT GRADE LEVELS, ACCORDING TO TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
REGION 
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96,103 

547 

3.056 

1.28 

4a 43 

M.17 

.93 

4.19 

S9.104 


10,874 


8,708 


4B,0N 

— 






Tabu 71.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
AND NOT TRANSPORTED 


OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED 
VARIOUS GRADES 


1 — 

Grade 


Pint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


Num- 

ber 

Pe^ 

cent 

i* 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per^ 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

8 

7 

8^ 

• 

18 

11 


18 

Transported.. 
Not tr ans- 

449 

21.48 

300 

9.57 

306 

9.86 

161 

7.09 

17 

8.22 

145 

r 

893 

ported 

IS, 885 

S5.80 

6,631 

14.99 

5,629 

11 74 

M45 

ILM 

4,063 

^23 

8.081 



897 

ToUl 

If, 114 


8,681 


5,865 


5,108 


4,f»6 


8,886 



Grade 

- 

Total 

• 

BevenU) 

. Eigbtb 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Num- 

ber 



Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Nom- 

fw 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Pto*- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

1 

— * 7^ — 

14 

11 

18 

17 

18 

18 

* 18 

11 

n 

88 

94 

91 

Transported... 
Not tr aos- 

205. 

9.80 

212 

la 19 

. 194 

9.28 

97 

164 

49 

184 

2,091 

loaoo 

pocM 

1,906 

4.83 

914 

2.06 

468 

1.06 

396 

.67 

198 

.44 

44.218 

loaoo 


*.111 


1.UT 


m 


m 


841 


19,994 
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QRADE DISTRIBUTION AND TRANSPORTATION 

A comparison between the transported and nontransported children 
in the matter of grade distribution is shown in table 71. The data 
show that a larger percentage of the transported children is retained 
m Mhool untU the upper grades are reached than of the nontransported 
chUdren. For example, 48.60 percent of the transported children is 
found m the fourth grade or lower as contrasted with 75.26 percent of 
the conesponding’ group of nc^ransported children. On the other 
hand the i^pective percenta^of the transported and nontrans- 
ported children retamed untU they reach the eighth grade and above 
are 26.42 and 4.20. It appears then that the holding power of a 

school m terms of grade distribution is favorably mfluenced bv 
transportation. 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF OUT^F-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The percentages of out-of-school Negro rural children eliminated ^ 
at pven grades in the 28 counties covered in this study compared 
^^with the out-of-Bchool children in the study previously referred to 
are shown in the following^ table: 

r 


Tabl. 72.-PERCBNTAOB OF CHILDREN ELIMINATED AT INDI- 

GATED GRADES 


QradM 


lto4 
5 too 
7 


Negto 


61.43 

24.76 

9.58 

2.48 


Whito ' 


6.8 

9.7 

11.0 

40.0 


Qradeo 


9 to 10 

Ill 12. and above... 
Namber of childrai 


yjegro 


0.86 

.91 

1.636 


— 1 

White 1 


14.5 

13.0 

7,654 


pfflM, WMhlnRton. Oovermnent Printing 




Pupil mortahty as shown by,the^ade distribution of in-school 
cMdren was excessive for Negroes in comparison with all children as 
shoMm by table 65 ; the differentials for the children actually eliminated 
at given grade levels as shown above are even more pronounced.^ 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF OUT-OF'SCHOOL CHILDREN BY SEX 

The distribution of thq outKif-school 'children according to the 
padee they were in when eliminated from school, according to sex 
18 shown m table 73. A larger number of boys is eliminated from 
schoolman girls, but the percentages of the two sei^fiswho are elimi- 
nated from ewh grade from the first through-the sixth are aboutithe 
same, excepting the f^rth grade. Beginning with the seventh grade 
and proceeding to the tenth the proportion of girls eliminated is 
considerably greater than that of boys. In the eleventh grade, how- 
ever, the boys again outnumber the girls., 
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Tablb 73.— number and PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN OUT OF 
SCHOOL WHO ATTAINED A CERTAIN GRADE LEVEL, ACCORDING 
TO SEX 


t 


Sex 



• Ormde 

Male 

Female 

Total 

\ 

Number 

P^oeDt 

Number 

Percent 


1 

* 

S 

4 

S 

1 

1 

176' 

21.00 

161 

2134 

337 

2:. 

102 

12. 17 

77 

11. 17 

170 

3 

116 

ia.84 

80 

11.50 

106 

4 

147 

17.54 

85 

12.32 

232 

5 

111 

, 13.25 

78 

11.30 

180 

ft 

08 

J 11.69 

85 

12.32 

183 

7 

64 

7.64 

83 

12. 03 

147 

8 • 

12 

1.43 

26 

3.77 

38 

9 

3 

.37 

0 

1.30 

12 

10 



1 

. 14 

1 

11 

0 

1.07 

5 

.72 

14 

Total 

SS8 


680 


1,»M 






The reason for this relatively greater elimination of girls than boys 
in the upper grades is not apparent. However, it is probably associ- 
ated with the early marriage of Negro girls. According to the United 
States Census, more Negro girls between the ages of 15 and 19 than 
Negro boys of the same ages are marriad. The respective percentages 
are: Girls, '20.5; boys, 3.7. Also, data in table 15 indicated that 3 
percent of the out-of-school children left school in order to marry. 

It is assumed, in light of the data just quoted, that most of these . 
were girls. 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF ODT-OF-8CHOOL CHILDREN AND DISTANCE 

If a smaller percentage of out-of-school children who Uve nearer 
schools they attended are eliminated in the lower grades than of 
those who live farther away, it may be assumed that distance has an 
influence on the ability of schools to retain pupils in school. Data 
in table 74 show this to be the situation for the schools studied here. 
•The table shows that alarger percentage of the farthest-away group . 
is eliminated from the loWer grades than of the nearest-to-echool 
group, and a smaller percentage is eUminateii from the higher grades. 
Analysis of the table based on larger gprade g;roupings reveals t.hia 
tendency even more' markedly as shown by the following data: 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ELIMINATED FROM SCHOOL BE- 

AM toSJ^sc^ool^ according to distance their homes 


IMamu 

inmita 

Less than 1 

Ito IH— - 

2to2J4.„. 


PtTctnt 

tHminaU4 

. 49.21 

- 69.10 

- 6L 42 


DUtanct 
<» miUt 

3 to 3>i.. 
4to 4X„ 
6 or n)ore 


PtretfU 

etiminoUd 

. 67.38 

, 84.64 

. -84 12 


obXde distribution of out-of-school children and type of school 

Data presented in table 75 show’ the relation of the type of school 
to the grade distribution of out-of-scBool children. The smaller 
^e school the greater the relative numbers of children eliminated 
m the lower grades, and the larger the school the greater the relative 
numbers retained through the upper grades. For example, the 
table shows that oY the children who attended one-teacher schools 
74.04 percent were elinynated between grades 1 and 4; of those 
attending two-teacher schools 55.81 percent were eliminated ‘from 
the same grades. These data indicate for the schools studied, that 

the type of school is associated with the retention of children in 
school. 


V 


I 


Table 74.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS HAVING AT. 

TAINED a certain grade level when last in SPHnoT 
according to DISTANCE • IN SCHPOL. 


Ortde 

Dlstanoe in miles 

Total 

Less than] 

Uoiw 

3 to 3M 

3to3H 

4to4i4 

6 and over 

1 

i 

z 

1 

i 

z 


i 

1 

** 

1 

i 

1 

** 

Jl 

i 

z 


I 

z 



sS 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

t 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10. 

36 

21 

26 

44 

32 
40 

33 
10 

7 

13.70 

8.27 

0.84 

17.82 

12.00 

16.76 

1200 

8.03 

270 

101 

62 

s- 

60 

00 

46 

14 

1 

21.03 
11. 13 

m 

12 03> 
14.78 
0.04 
8.00 
.21 

106 

61 

-62 

‘77 

04 

64 

43 

10 

4 

1 

8 

2263 

10.00 

11.21 

10.60 

13.70 

11.04 

0.27 

216 

.80 

.22 

'.06 

63 

33 

34 

30 

24 

28 

21 

3 

22 40 
13.08 
14.41 
16 i 63 
10.17 
11.80 
aoo 

1,27 

80 

20 

14 

0 

4 

6 

6 

1 

40. 21 
20.02 
14.43 
0.28 
4.12 

5.16 

6. 16 
1.04 

6 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

20.41 

17.66 

20.41 

17.06 

6.88 

338 

180 

101 

234 

184 

100 

147 

38 

12 

1 

14 

22.02 
11.73 
12 44 
16.24 
fl.OO 
12 70 
0.68- 
248 
.78 
.07 
.01 







11 

7 

‘ 275 

8 

.04 

1 

.42 





IbtaL. 

3H 


467 


464 


no 

% - - 

07 


17 


1,M» 



y 

'/ 





A 


f 
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Table 75.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 0UT-0F-8CH00L CHIL- 
DREN HAVING REACHED A CERTAIN GRADE LEVEL WHEN LAST 
IN SCHOOL, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Grades 

Type<of school 

^ Totnl 

1-teacber 

2-tescbar 

S' teacher 

fKir-more . 
^ teacher 

Nam- 

b^r 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 1 

2 

. 3 '' 

4 

5 

6 

7‘ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1-4.. 

8 

405 

107 

25 

0 

1 

7i!(H 

19:56 

4.57 

1.65 

.IH 

- 168 
85 
30 
8 
1 

55.81 

28.24 

12.06 

2.66 

.33 

83 

55 

24 

5il.23 

33.95 

14.82 

150 

76 

32 

21 

8 

0 

5a 68 
25.68 
10.81 
7.09 
2.70 
3.04 

e 

806 

323 

120 

38 

10 

9 

61.72 
-24.73 
9. 19 
2.91 
.76 
.69 

^10 

>f-12 a 



ToUl 

. 







547 


SOI 

1 lea 

1 


296 


1,306 

— 


GRADE DISTRIBUTIoii or OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHILDREN AND TRANSPORTATION 

The ex^nt to yrhiih transportation is associated with the retention 
of children in school was studied. The data collected show consider- 
able differences in the percentages of transported and nontransported 
children eliminated from school at different grade levels. However, 
when larger grade groupings are considered the differences are not 
' as apparent. For example, of those who were transported to and 
from school at public expense, 62.49 percent were elii^ated between 
, grades 1 and 4; for the nontransported group the percentage was 
62.28. For those who were eliminated between grades 5 and 8 the- 
percentages were: Trans^rted, 37.51; nontransported, 36.40. It 
may be said, then, according to the data in band that transportation 
has very slight influence on the ability of schools to retain children 
in^hool. 

OVERAGBNESS 

* 

GENERAL PICTURE 

The extent to which chfldren are overage and its relation to certain 
of the other factors of availability previously treated are discussed in 
this section. 

A- general view of the age-grade, status of the children in t-hia study 
appears in table 76. Of special significance is the wide range of ages 
in each grade, but particularly in. the lower grades. For example, 
the i^ge of ages for the first grade is from 3 years to 20; for the 
second grade, 5 to 20. Aa was pointed out in a previous study,* such 
variations in ages of childreniD rural schools probably mean lack of 
cumeiilum adaptations,' which in turn make for maladjustments. 

— — — I • >i > • « , , 

* AuiQibmiy of pQbl^(^•obool edttooUoa in roial oolniDQnltiat. Op. dt 
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Also, they impose a .relatively heavier hlirden on teachers, * The 
large ^portion of children of the upper-age groups in the lower 
grades probably will be the ones most likely to drop out early. The 
numbers and percentages of children who are of normal age, overage, 
and underage may be observed from the table. * 

Comparisons among the sLx States in the percentages of cluldreji 
who are overage are shown in table 77. 

Table 76.— AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO RURAL CHIL- 
DREN OF THE 28 COUNWES OF THE 6 STATES STUDIED 


Age 

Children in g^de — 

1 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 j 11 

Total 

3 

1 

16 

236 









i ) 





5 











16 
239 
3.906 
4,388 
4,65<i 
4.328 
4,853 
4. 123 
4.814 
4. 153 
4.060 
3,192 
'2,652 
1.564 
1, 045 
454 
185 ' 
42 
12 

• 10 
5 

3 










fl-.i 

'3.8S3 

3,910 

39 

12 



4 






7 

399 

65 

6 


1 

1 

1 

, 1 





8 

3,201 


310 

43 

1 

2 

33 





fl 

2,059 

1,571 

755 

670 

302 

193 

89 

4i 

13 

9 

2 

1 

1,247 
1,376 
984 
900 
570 
361 
153 
78 
28 
■ 14 
3 
1 

719 

247 

63 





10 

1,019 

1.009 

1,126 

761 

572 

316 

161 

54 

21 

5 

2 


2\T 





11 

792 

954 

918 

849 

565 

325 

124 

59 

18 

8 


131 


1 

8 

""TT 




12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

731 

807 

801 

642 

437 

210 

113 

36 

13 

2 

332 

506 

643 

607 

665 

303 

131 

42 

21 

1 

2 

"oT 

226 

1 

10 

1 

2 

i ""7 

1 48 

tT 

58 

30 

14 

6 

3 

1 

451 

432 

502 

297 

190 

79 

32 

6 

K 

2iTI 

283 

227 

188 

69 

27 

10 

1 ^ 

1 125 

"isn 

155 

126 

89 

25 

2 

3 

I 42 
1 73 

105 
120 
53 
25 

■ ? 
2 
2 

22 

23 





24 

25 




_ _ 



O 

2 


TMt: 

Vumber.. 

Percent.. 

NonnnJ: 
Number.. 
Percent. - 
Overage; 
Number.. 
Percent.. 
UDderage: 
Number . 
Percents. 










«. 

— 

1 

3 

16.931 

64.76 

7.2U 

14.(9 

e,i59 

ia.63 

6.644 

11.38 

4.49& 

9.83 

3,394 

6.89 

1,339 

4.80 

1,936 

8 .M 

731 

1.60 

437 

0.90 

8(5 

O.M 

48.707 

7.70# 

43.80 

8.900 

6Z62 

233 

1.49 

1.496 
3a 63 

6,716 
7a 79 

42 

.58 

1,029 

1(173 

5,046 

&02 

77 

1.25 

883 

16.93 

4,612 : 
sai9 i 

49 

.88 

=w= 

646 

14.37 

1,792 
14.36 1 

57 

1.27 

463 
13. 93 

2,821 

84.87 

40 

1.20 

320 

13.68 

1.993 

85.21 

26 

1.1b 

205 
la 58 

1,022 

82L69 

.73 

159 
21. 75 

561 

76.74 ■ 

1.51 

1 

115 

26.32 

316 

7Z31 

.6 

1.37 

71 

28.79 

187 ; 
70. 57 

2.64 

13, 156 
27.01 

M,974 . 

71,80 ^ 

577 
1. 19 
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Tablb 77.— number AND PERCENTAGE OP NEGRO RURAL CHIL- 
DREN WHO ARE OVERAGE IN SIX STATES, BY GRADES 


suu 

Grade 

First 

m 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Firth 

Siith- 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent. 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Pw- 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per* 

oedt 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

18 

U 

ArkADSU 

Ow)rpA 

North CaroUnA.«. 
8outb Carolins... 

Teias 

Virginia, 

' W)U1 

1,292 

1,905 

2.564 

2,819 

309 

906 

9 

<8.02 
62.76 
50.06 
50.30 
42. 10 
62.42 

844 

1.186 

1,567 

1,780 

223 

668 

76.04 

84.23 

74.03 

83.06 

75.08 

72.42 

832 

046 

1,290 

U663 

223 

618 

81.07 
87.02 
78 21 
88.22 
70.36 
70.70 

810 

843 

1,205 

1,402 

182 

601 

84.00 

88.00 
70.60 
89.66 
76 47 
72.62 

635 

634 

1,119 

1,113 

174 

465 

80.80 
92.42 
82,22 
89. 21 
84.88 
73.93 

476 

461 

827 

887 

143 

330 

S3. 61 
86.66 
85.70 
80.15 
81.72 
72.05 

9,976 


6,967 


5,680 


6, ISS 


4,160 


8,114 

% 


8tat« 

Grade 

ToUl 

Settentb 

Eighth 

N4ntb 

^ Tenth 

Eleventh 

Num- 

ber 

Medi- 

an 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per-* 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per. 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

P4r- 

cent 

1 

14 

If 

11 

17 

18 

19 

ti 

81 

81 

98 

84 

86 

Arkansas 

Ooor^ 

North Carolina. . 
South Carolina... 

Texas 

Virginia 

Tbtal 

204 

205 
692 

‘ 571 
136 
290 

85.22 

87.28 

83.73 

03.02 

85.63 

72.14 

238 

84 

325 

297 

71 

60 

84.70 
74.34 
70.66 
87. 10 
83.53 
80.23 

95 

56 

211 

171 

14 

60 

81. 2Q 
73.68 
73.26 
77.73 
82.36 
60.44 

^27 

18 

142 

03 

7 

36 

69.23 
66. 61 
73.68 

72.00 
63.64 

76.00 

9 

8 

98 

65 

3 

22 

62.94 
67. 14 
77.78 
68.42 
100.00 
73.33 

6,661 
6,616 
iao29 
10.890 
1,485 
4, 136 

70 45 
72T3l 
69.01 
77.82 
67.35 
66.34 

9,178 


1,084 


597 


898 


906 



19^916 



The fact that given percentages of children are overage is impor- 
tant to know^ but it is'of greater importance to have information 
concerning the extent of overageness. That is, how many children 
are behind the grades in which they should normally be 1 year, 2 years, 

^ . or 3 years, and so on.' ' The answer to this question for the children 

in this study is given in tables 78 and 79. In comparison with the 
children used for comparative purposes (table 78), Negro~ boys and 
girls are at a serious disadvantage. In every overage group a rela- * 
tively larger number of the Negro children (group I) than of the others 
(group'JI) is overage. For example, 17.18 percent of the 49,496 
colored .children' studied is overage 1 year as contrasted with 9.6 
percent of the children/with whom they are compared. For those 
who are overage 2 years, the percentages are: Group I, 15.96; group 
11,4.3. V . . 

The data on Negro children whd are more than 6 years over^ are 
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It is esp€«ially significant to note that of the total children studied, 
70.66 percent were overage as compared with 17.6 percent of children 
in the study previously cited.® 

Tiblb 78.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF TWO GROUPS OF CHIL- 
DREN OVERAGE ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF YEARS 


Yean overage 


1 .. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 or more 

Total: 

Overtfe. 

Ce 


Group I » * 

Group II > 

Number 

Percent 

Number^ 

Percent 

1 

S 

4 

1 

8.501 

7,895 

e.04s 

6.08A 

3,415 

3,132 

17. 18 
15.96 
14.03 
ia28 
4 6.89 

6.32 

j,002 

2,284 * 
984 
625 
214 
156 

X 

9.6 
13 
* L9 
1.1 
.4 
^ .3 

34,974 

49,496 

70.66 

9,355 

63,674 

17.6 




> ChUdren is present Btndy. 

oommunltle*. Wuhlngton, Oovernment PrtaUnf 
Office, IWl. (U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, no. 34.) ^ 

Table 79.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO CHILDREN 
OVERAGE A GIVEN NUMBER OF YEARS 


Yeara overage 

Number 

Percent 

Ye6r8 overage 

Number 

Percent 

7 


2.38 

11 


n A4 

8 

344 

.96 

12 

It 

Ul Of 
m 

9 


.36 

13 

D 

I 

. Ul 
n 

«.«0 

51 

. 16 


U 


OVERAOENSSS AND DISTANCE 

In vjpw of the relation of distance to other factors oT availability 
previously shown one would expect also to find a close relation be- 
tween distance ahd overageness ; and such is the case, as appears in 
table 80. Considering the j^up as a whole it is found that a smaller 
percentage of the nearest-to-school group is overage than of those 
farthest away. There is a progressive increase in the percentage, of 
children overage as the distance from school increases*. This ten- 
dency is hot only found for the total group, but for practic^y every 
grade. According to the data in this table, then it may 'be concluded 
that overageness is influenced by the distance children live from the 
schools they attend. . , 


•Ibid. 
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Tablb 80.— number AND PERCENTAGE OP NEGRO RURAL CHIL- 
DREN WHO ARE OVERAGE, ACCORDING TO DISTANCE. BY 
GRADES 


Distance in 
miles 

Grade ' | 

First 

Seeond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

^am- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

i 

1 

$ 

1 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

13 

IS 

1 

Leas than 1. 

Itom 

2 to 2V4 

3to3H 

4to4H 

6 or more... 

Tetal 

2,021 

2,680 

2,660 

1.628 

460 

266 

45.64 

60.63 
67.04 

60.64 
60.43 
68.06 

1,271 

1,728 

1,600 

040 

300 

160 

7L24 

78.87 

82.60 

83.78 

86.47 

86.66 

1, 171 
1,651 
1,404 
804 
236 
139 

74.40 
83. 12 
84.09 
87.87 
80.39 
88.64 

U210 

1,487 

1,220 

662 

105 

124 

77.45 
83.87 
86.66 
88.03 

80.45 
80.86 

983\ 

1,160 

L025 

404 

161 

147 

78.14 
84.66 
80. 21 
88.06 
03.06 
0L3O 

742 

861 

754 

382 

104 

180 

7A0S ■ 
80.63 I 
SO. 30 
01.39 
80.07 
87.84 1 

9.6M 


6,008 


5,306 


4.907 


3.060 


3,973 









Distance in 
miles 

Grade 

Total 

Seventh 

Eisbtb 

KtnUi 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

a 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

ceot 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

14 

13 

16 

17 

18 

U 

n 

n 

n 

33 

34 

I 

»» 1 

( 

Lees than 1. 

1 tom 

2to2W 

3 to 

4to4M 

6 or more..^ 

Total 

-A 

634 

670 

386 

274 

83 

188 

79.04 
84. 46 
80. 12 
01.33 
80.26 
88.26 

230 

212 

175 

112 

42 

232 

70.86 
85.83 
83.78 
86. 14 
82.36 
81.41 

. 115 
105 
77 
45 
23 
1T2 

73.72 

79.55 

82.89 

76.27 

76.67 

73.82 

74 

51 

42 

18 

18 

112 

60. 16 
61. 45 

76.00 
78.26 

90.00 
78.32 

62 

38 

13 

5 

6 

ro 

60.30 
70. 17 
66.00 
62.60 
100.00 
86.36 

8,422 

10,342 

0,373 

6,264 

1,627 

1,740 

65. 13 
71.45 
75. 10 
76.85 
77.61, 
79. 16 

2,034 


1,003 


637 


316 


103 


03,708 









Read table thus: 2.031 or 4S.M peroeat oF^i etiAdtNi^ tbe first grade liring less tban 1 mile from 
scbool are orerage; l,37li>r 71.34 percent In the seoood Kradeliving 1 to IH miles from school are overage. 


OVERAQENE88 AND TRANSPORTATION 

In view of the hardships encountered by the nontransported chil- 
dren as they travel .to and from school one would expect to find a 
greater amount of overageness among them than among those trans- 
ported at public expense. However, according to data shown (table 
. 81 ) this is not the case. Analysis of the data indicates that among the 
children transported there is a higher percentage of overageness than 
among those not transported at public expense in every grade, except 
the second and seventh. Here the differences are inconsequential. 
The difference in the eleventh grade is* rather pronounced in favor of 
^the jiontransported childitn. It is difficult to account for the appar- 
ent advantfige of this group over theiranspoHed one, unless it is due 
to the fact that they put forth special effort to counteract the disad- 
vantages imposed upon them by the absence of transportation facili- 
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tids. Anothor 6xpl&n&tion may be that, due to the operation of the 
factor of selectivity, the nontransported children may have greater 
scholastic ability. 


Table 81 . — NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO RURAL CHIL- 
DREN WHO ARE OVERAGE, ACCORDING TO TRANSPORTATION, 
BY GRADES . - 


Grade 

Peroentagfe 
of tnD3‘ 
ported 
children 
ovengt 

Peroenta^ 
of DOD- 
trans ported 
children 
overage 

Grade 

Percentage 
of tranB- 
ported 
children 
overage 

Percentage 
of non- 
trans ported 
children 
overage 

l-r. 

60.5 

78.7 

8X2 

86.0 

888 

817 

86.0 

5L0 

79.2 
81.7 
82.0 
816 

84.2 
86.6 

8 

8a7l 

76.1 

' 76.7 ^ 

89.8 

^ . 713 
• 7X0 

63.6 

2 / 

g 

S 

10 

4 

11 

6 

Total 

Number of cases 

6 

7 

77. 1 
1,696 

71.2 

31,283 


OVERAOENKSS, TOPOGRAPHY, AND PREDOMUIANT OCCUPATIONAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 


There seem to be no differences among the various topographic 
regions in the percentages of children who are overage, with the excep- 
tion of the mountain region. And here the numbers are probably 
. too small to make valid any conclusions regarding them. The per- 
. centages of pupils overage in the indicated regions are: Mountainous, 
72.2; hilly, 73; level, 70.9; rivers and lakes, 68.3; and other, 71.4. 

Predominant occupational characteristics appear to have more 
marked relationship to the overageness of Negro children in rural 
areas than topographic regions, as shown by data in table 82. The ' 
.sections rendering the most reliable data on this point are the three 
from which the largest numbers of children come, namely, diversified 
farming, cotton farming, and tobacco farming. A larger percentage 
of children overage come from the cotton-farming sections than 
from the other two. The respective percentages of those who are 
overage in the three regions are: Pi versified terming, 68.24; tobacco 
i farming, 70.85; and cotton farming, 76.02. The apparenlj^ndicap 
suffered by the children from the cotton sections in this matter is 
! probably a reflection of the many other handicaps experieifced by 
I the children in these sections pointed out earlier in this report. 
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Tabl» 82.— number AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO RURAL' CHII^ 
DREN ‘ WHO ARE OVERAGE, ACCORDING TO PREDOMINANT 
OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, BY GRADES 


PreddxnlnaDt oocu* 
petiona] cbaracter* 
istics f 

Grade 

Firrt 

Second 

Third . 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

t 

8 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

11 

IS 

Divereifled fanning. 
Cotton farming. . . 

Tobacco farming 

Foreata 

Swamps 

Other 

•Mai 

2,763 

4,608 

631 

05 

28 

47 

47.64 

57.61 

53.78 

46.67 

51.86 

40.87 

1,011 

2,840 

378 

36 

22 

22 

75, 41 
82. 10 
80.04 
66.46 
81.48 
76.86 

1,671 

2,664 

322 

40 

6 

22 

77. 50 
87. 21 
78.16 
61.25 
45.45 
81.48 

1,629 

2,224 

252 

61 

24 

10 

70.23 

87.80 

81.20 

70.03 

66.67 

66.67 

1. 276 
1,810 
-200 
61 
8 
17 

81.37 

8a 00 

84.60 
80.06 
67. 14 
70.83 

1,053 

1,345 

176 

87 

3 

11 

saoo 

89.79 

8a 00 
8a 43 
33.33 

loaoo 

8,8S8 


5,817 


ifSS 


4,900 


8,410 


9, tie 


c 






1 ^ 

A Predominant occu- 
^ pational character- 
J btiOB 

\ • 

()rade “ 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

< 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

14 

11 

If 

17 

18 

19 

89 

t 

U 

88 

88 

84 

81 

Dlveraifled farming . 
Cotton farming 
Toaaooo farming. . 

1“^- 

823 

792 

130 

21 

2 

0 

82.71 
M.00 
82 26 
77.78 
100.00 
loaoo 

332 

392 

61 

6 

80.00 

87.60 

77.27 

83.33 

174 

170 

47 

76.00 
82 03 
73.44 

104 

76 

20 

68.87 
7a 12 
7a 32 

64 

26 

12 

7142 

83.87 

6167 

11.780 

iaoi6 

2.306 

864 

02 

138 

6a 24 
76 02 
7686 
61.25 
6613 
6600 












. 






•ttltal 

1,786 

• 


700 


391 


m 


108 


11. M4 


• 







ire overage 
etc. 



cmiaren who Uve In tlw divereUM farmlnff Bectioni 
10 p«roent oT Um Moond^nde ohUdnn wbo Uve to the oottoo tonSMeoUra er? o wlSJ 
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Tablb >83— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO RURAL CHIL- 
DREN WHO ARE OVERAGE, ACCORDING TO ATTENDANCE, BY 
GRADES 


s 

Att«DdaDoe 

Id days 

Grade ' 

First 

Second 

Third 

1 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

*kum- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

t 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

18 

11 

11 

U 

30 to 60 

1.638 

2.060 

2.961 

606 

60.68 
63.06 
66. 12 
61.67 

724 

1.798 

X269 

897 

88.62 

86.77 

77.81 

63.84 

503 

1.664 

1.968 

830 

03.83 
00.04 
81. 15 
66.37 

666 

1,486 

1.791 

824 

93.76 
93. 16 
82.23 
67 32 

411 

1.133 

1,564 

697 

93. 62 
92 67 
85.37 
67.73 

278 

840 

1,173 

635 

96.21 
98L96 
86.74 
68.85 1 

60 to 00 

100 to 130 - 

140 or more 

Tbtal 

8.174 


5.678 


6,084 


4.666 


8,806 


1888 









AttondaDoe 
Id days 

Grade 

Seventh 



Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oeni 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

14 


18 

17 

18 

It 

M 

11 

n 

18 

14 

11 

Mto80.-.-‘.... 

164 

621 

821 

468 

W.20 

94.80 

86.78 

60 . o; 

77 
219 
322 
^ 383 

92.77 

93.68 

84.29 

7122 

22 

62 

134 

330 

05.65 
01. 17 
81.21 
70.04 

8 

11 

48 

243 

100.00 

91.66 

85.71 

60.03 

3 

3 

22 

167 

100.00 

76.00 

66.06 

69.77 

4,474 

10,606 

,13.083 

6,067 

76.66 

81.07 

71.64 

66.49 

00 to 90 

, 100tol30 

140 or more 

l^tal 

1.064 


1,001 


.567 


310 


186 


84,820 










R«d table thus: Of tb« flrat-grade childrap wbo attanded acbool 20 to GO days. 1.G38, or 80.G8 percent 
ware orerage; 005, or Gl.SZ percent, of tb^ flrat-^de children wbo attended school 140 days and more wore 
overage, eta \ 

t , 

OVERAO^NESS AND ATTENDANCE 

Of all the relationships of overageness to other factors having to^ 
do with the availability of education to Negroes in rural areas the one 
that is most pronounced and perhaps the most important is its rela- 
tion to attendance. Data (Si this phase of the study are shown in 
table 83. Analysis of the table shows a decided tendency for the 
children who attend school the smallest number of days to have the 
greatest percentage o? overageness and for the children who attend 
the greatest number of days to have the smallest percent^e. This is 
true for the group as a whole as well as for each of the grades. These 
trends are presented graphically in figure 3. 
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SCHOLASTIC FAILURES 

FAILURES OF IN-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A large percentage of the pupils and students in American educa- 
tional institutions fail in the work they attempt to do. This is true 
in all kinds of institutions, and among all groups. The problem has 
been increasing in magmtude for several years, and has now reached 
the point where schools and teachers are he^nning to analyze the 
situation and to attribute some of the blame to conditions, rather than 
whoUy on the pupils. The matter has been considered by many 
persons, particularly from the economic point of view. They have 
deplored the waste in money, ^e, and eneigy resulting from scho- 
lastic failures, and Ae repetition of grades and subjects. As important 
as this phase of the matter is, it does not approach in significance the 
social and personality maladjustments that result from failures. 

The question as it affects Negroes has been studied on the high- 
school and college levels.^ It was deemed advisable, therefore, to 
study the matter further on the elementery school level in the prewnt 
study . Infomation was obtained on this phase of the study from 65 - 
426 children||Pf this number, 45,087 replied for the first grade, and - 
28,321 for t he first and second grades. Details concerning the other 


^ OAliTer, Ambroae. . A pmonxiel itody of Necro oellefe studenu. 
vonity, Now York City. Cootrlbatioii to odacotJbo-iio, 404 , iwi. 

£ bac^nd study of Negro ooUege students. Wiahliiton,' OoTemment Printing Offloe 
OffloeofEduoation, Bulletin, 1833,00.8.) vmw. 

■ dTSSi.*' t ^ ^ UnlTanlty freshmen firap 1838 to I8M. Journal of Negro Eduoatlon 3: 


ToMhers ooUege, Columbia Uni- 


(U. 8. 
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grades may be observed from table 84. Those who spent 1 year or 
less than 1 year in a grade were considered normal or accelerated, 

^ respectively. All those who spent more than a year in a given grade 
were considered as having f^ed. Several indicated that they had 
spent IK years in a grade, and many others failed to reply respecting 
their status in certain grades. These two groups were excluded from 
th^ calculations found in the table. 

Considering the group as a whole and the possible duplicate failures 
in ^erent grades, the number of failures reaches the total of 45,252. 
This cumulative total results from some pupils failing several times. 
For example, pupil A may have spent 2 years in the first grade, 3 
years in the third grade, and 2 years in the fifth grade, and so on. 

The table shows that 17,282 children spent 2 years in the first 
grade, and 8,531 spent 2 years in the second* grade. The percentage 
of children who spent only 1 year or less than 1 year in a given grade 
decreases ^ the higher grades are reached. A large number of children 
spent 3, 4, and 5 years in a grade, and a few spent 8 or 9 years in the 
first and second grades. This situation results from the well-known 
practice of* older children spending a few weeks in school between the ' 
planting and harvesting seasons. A total of 38,860, or 85.88 percent 
of the total failures, were 1-year repetitions;* 5,042, or 11.14 percent 
2-year repetitions, and so on. 


* Grade repetitions are considered grade failures in this study. 
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Tabl* 84.-NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADE REPETITIONS « 
OR NEGRO PUPILS AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE * OF THOSE 
WHO SPENT 1 YEAR OR LESS THAN 1 YEAR IN RESPECTIVE 
GRADES 


Number of years 
rapes ted 


1 only .... 

Lesq than 1. 
1 

2 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Tbtal repedtioiiB. 


Grade 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

her 

Per* 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

i» 

1 

4 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

13 

IS 

22.958 

213 

17,282 

a469 

784 

236 

01 

36 

13 

5 

*41.42 
>0.38 
78. 86 
ia83 
168 
1.08 
0.42 

a 16 

0.05 

ao2 

11746 

168 

1631 

781 

88 

14 

1 

1 

1 

33.79 

aao 

0169 
&3D 
0.93 
a 15 

a 01 
a 01 
0.01 

15,726 

116 

5,147 

465 

16 

• 1 

28.37 
0 21 
91.40 
126 
0.28 
ao2 

12,049 

59 

1780 

145 

30 

3 

21. 74 

a 11 

95.47 

166 

0.76 

ao8 

”3 

8,596 

46 

2,121 

93 

12 

■ . 6 

1 

vCh\ 

ao6 

95.08 
4. 17 
0.54 

a22 

0.04 

5,764 

31 

1,118 

50 

3 

10.40 

0.00 

06.39 

4.J7 

0.20 

1 

0.06 





i 

1 

6.62 

ao3 







1 

ao3 





11, Sl< 


9,417 


5.631 


1158 


ins 


1, 178 









Number of r i 
rapeeled 


1 only 

Less than 1. 
1 

2 

3 

4 ; 

0 

0 

7 

8 


Ibtal repetitiona.. 


Grade 


Seventh 


Nun]< 

her 


14 


Ter- 

cenl 


IS 


3,379 

22 

617 

33 

6 


655 


6 . 10 
0.04 
94.20 
6.04 
0.76 


Eighth 


Num- 

ber 


1(790 

2 

166 

5 


lei 


Per- 

cent 


17 


a. 23 

0004 

06.89 

an 


Ninth 


Num- 

ber 


18 


9T2 

4 

79 


79 


Per- 

cent* 


II 


1.75 

0.007 

100.00 


Total 


Tenth 


Num 

her 


41 

1 

19 

1 


90 


Per- 

cent 


II 


0. 75 
0.002 
95.00 
5.00 


Eleventh 


Num- 

ber 


106 

"io 


10 


Par- 

oant 


0..19 

louToo 


Num- 

ber 


M 


38,860 

6,042 

938 

250 

04 

37 

15 

7 


H5JU6 


Per 

cent 




86.88 
11. 14 
2.07 
0.57 
0.21 
•0.08 
0.03 
0.*02 


I 9™*® r^lMtitioiis are considered grade failures in this study, 
s Pe^t^ of totid replylng^for reepecti ve grades. 

3M».« ».» 

«!« dtia to the Ikct Uut tonio chUdren r«p«otM . tnula nor. than 

—The seriousness of the situation presented is enhanced by the fact 
that the persons failing are not the only ones handicapped, but' that 
the morale of thejwhole school is affected, resulting in a lower quality 
of achievement tor all. 
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rkfLURES OF OUT-OP-SC tlOOL CHILDREN 

Data respecting the failures of out-of-school children when they 
were attending school are given in table 85. There is a tendency for 
^ the percentages of 2-year failures (those repeating grades once) to 
increase as the upper grades are reached. Contrari^^e, the per- 
centages of the 3-and-more-year failures decrease from the lower to 
the higher grades. Data concerning the relation of the ages of out-- 
of-school children to their scholastic failures whUe in school were- 
gathered but are not shown here. While of the older children a 
relatively large percentage has 2- and 3-year failures, no significant 
trends are revealed. As in the case of the in-school children, the 
number of failures for those out of school is greater than the total- 
number of children involved for most of the age groups, li'or example, 
among the 173 children ehminated from school when they were 13 
years old there were a total of 179 failures. The number for the 218 
children 14 years old was 334. 

Although the diflFereAces between boys and girls in the matter of 
failures are not pronounced as shown in table 86, there are differences 
m the percentages who are “normal ”, that is, who spent only 1 year 
in the grades. These diflFerences (not shown in table) are in practi- 
caUy every case in favor of the girls. Of the 77 1 girls replying to this 
mquiiy 218, or 28!27 percent, remained in the first grade only 1 year * 
as wmpared with 201, or 21.43 percent, of the 938 boys. 

Data presented here indicate the need of a^pro^am which will 
include scientific testing and guidance. The habit of failure engen- 
dered by repeated .failures seriously hinders the development of 
wholesome personalities. 
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Table 85.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADE REPETITIONS' 
OF OUT^F-SCHOOL NEGRO CHILDREN 


a 






Orade 






First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

i 

Per- 

cent 

piw 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

t 

S 

4 

s 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

18 

18 











* 



Total anawers 

1.225 


1.060 


939 


737 


635 


351 














Years rapaatad: 













1 

708 

89.06 

371 

01.83 

293 

02.14 

216 

06.41 

106 

03.01 

46 

96.81 

2 

71 

8.04 

30 

7. 42 

22 

6.92 

8 

3.50 

5 

136 

2 

4. 17 

3 

10 

1.26 


. 25 

2 

.63 



1 

.87 



4 

4 

.50 


.25 

1 

.31 



1 

.87 


.... . j 

5 




.25 







6 

1 












7... 

] 

.12 










, 














"Tbtal repati- 













tiona 

785 


404 


318 


888 


115 


48 
















- 


Grade 





Total 


Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Num- 








1 





•Per- 


Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 1 

* 

1 cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 



1 

14^ 

15 

11 

17 

18 

i 

11 

ft 

21 

n 

tl 

14 

25 

s 









\ 





Total answers..!... 



51 


31 


10 


16 
















Years repeated; 
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1 

10 

loao 

3 

100.0 

1 

100.0 



M 

100.0 

*1,766 

19fl 

91.5(i 
7 IQ 

2 






3 
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*1.018 
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■ Orade rapetitloutre ooluldend grade (ailuree In tbla study^. 

Re^ table thus: T96 chiMten who dropped out of school In the first grade spent 3 or more years In school- 
of thienim^ 70^ or M.M percent, spent 3 years In the first grade; and 71, or 8.M percent, spent 3 y«m. 
Of the 404 children who dropped out in the second grade 37i, or 91.83 percent, bad spent 2 yeaia In tbs 
second grade, and 30, or 7.43 percent, had spent 3 years. For all the children there was a total of l,m nsds 
repetitions, of which 1,760, or 01.M percent, were 1-year repetitions, and 138, or 7.19 pen^t, 2-year repoU- 

• Thoro fti6 more repetltlonB than children dua to tha fact that aoxna children rapaated a sradc more thaa 
once or rapaated more than one grade. 
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Table 88.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADE REPETITIONS • 
OF OUT-OF^CHOOL NEGRO CHILDREN, BY SEX (938 BOYS AND 
771 GIRLS) 


£ 


Grade 


Years repeated 
and sex 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

1 

S 

4 

<' 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• . 

19 

11 

11 

IS 

1 boys.. 

girls.. 

2 boys.. 

« girls.. 

3 boys.. 

girls.. 

4 boys.. 

girls.. 

413 

200 

49 

22 

8 

4 

4 

87. 13 
91.48 
10.34 
6l94 
1.27 
1.26 
.84 

221 

147 

15 

16 
1 

9^86 

89.63 

6.30 

0.76 

.42 

177 

115 

14 

8 

1 

1 

1 

91.71 
92. 74 
7.25 
6. 45 
.52 
.81 
.52 

133 

84 

4 

4 

97.08 
95. 45 
2.02 
4.55 

62 

47 

2 

3 

1 

93.93 
94.00 
3.03 
6.00 
1 5? 

14 

' 31 

1 
1 

93.33 
96.87 
6. 67 
3.13 







♦ •« 



1 

1.52 





5-, boys.. 

i 

.21 

d 

r 









girls.. 

1 

.61 









6 boys.. 

I 

.21 









girls.. 

/ 









- ... 

7 boys.. 












girls.. 

11)U1 boys.. 

girls.. 

O 1 






















474 

817 

60.88 

41.12 

838 

164 

86.87 

17.48 

193 

184 

90. 67 
16.08 

187 

88 

14.61 
11 41 

66 

00 

7.04 

6.48 

16 

38 

i.69 

4.16 

Years repeated 
and sex 

• < 
« Grade 

\ ■ 

ToUl 

Semitb 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Pw- 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 


► M 

U 

11 

17 


18 

19 

21 

21 

n 

24 

21 

1 boys.. 

girls.. 

2 boys.. 

6 

i 

a 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

2 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

100.00 



1 

100.00 

1.020 

720 

85 

54 

9 

5 

7 

90.90 
92. 10 
7.51 
'6.91 
'.79 
.64 
.62 









» girls.. 











3 r.boys.. 











girls.. 







. 




4 boys.. 




. - -A. - . 







^Is.. 











0 boys.. 











1 

1 

1 

.09 

.13 

.09 

girls.. 











8 boys.. 











, ^i»-- 











7 boys.. 













girls.. 











1 

• .13 

ToUl boys.. 

girls.. 

se_ 











6 

4 

.04 

.018 

1 

8 

.106 

.869 

1 

^bl08 



- 1 

.loo 

1,188 

781 







1 



^ 1 Ond^ repetitloDfl are oonsldered grade (allures In this study. 
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PART V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION^ ' 

This study pr^ents a general picture of the availability of Wuca^ 
tional opportunities to Negroes in rural communities. Thd five major' 
mpUcations of the study are: (1) That the largest number and most 
difficult educational problems concerned vith Negroes are found in 
rural areas; (2) that the few schools provided in rural areas are difficult 
of access; (3) that the educational facilities’ offered are^neager in 
amount; (4) that the education ;.given is of poor quality i^and (5) tha't 
many of the factoid' of educational availability are closely associated 
with one another, and that their combined influence is accentuated and 
operates most severely upon children in rural communities - ^ 

MAJOR EDUCATION AL‘- PROBLEMS IN RURAL AREAS ' 

That the major educational problems concerned witt Negroes are 
found in rural areas is shown by the following facts: 

1. A majority of them live in rural areas. ,-r 

2. A larger percen^ge of the population |n rural areas is of school age 

thaP of urban populations; 

3. A smaller proportion of children o/ school age attend schools in 

rural areas than in urban centers. * 

4. The disproportion between the school enrollment of boys and girls 

m rural communities is greater than in cities. 

5. Eighty-two percent of the children between the ages of 10 and 15 

gainfully employed are working in agricultural pureuits. 

6. Illiteracy among those in the rural areas is two to six times greater 

than m cities. 

7. The geneliil educational status of Negroes in rural areas' is- betew 

that m industrial and urban communities. . 

• / ' * 

^ . INACCEfeSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS ' , 

Some of the findingB ef thie etudy whicheeupport the co^clueidh 
that Bchiwls for N^»pes m rural comm^ties are diflScult of - access ‘ 
to the childi;eii for *\raom they are provided are: " 

l-The proportion of cluldren in this study of the various age groups 
living 3 or moire miles from school is from 2 to 17 times greater 
than of rural cMdren in the study used for compariron. 

2. A large proportion of young children live excessive distances fijom 

school. . . • . r 

3. The farther the ydhp^r children live from school, the more likely 

they are to drop oht on account of 'distance ' 
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■ . ^ ' ' ■■ r*. >* 

4. Although many of the childrdir live excessive ^stances frogi theii: 

schools, little transportation is provided. _t j 

5. Large numbers /of children travM ofeif dirt roads which are in a ' 

poor state of-ippair. - 

6. Ihe worst roads over which children travel are in general found in 
' •' those regions ha\njjg predominant occupational characteristics 

in which $Jegroes are most largely engaged. 

7 . A la^e percentage of children who live long distances from school ' 

travel over bad, dirt roads. ^v , 

% ^ 

AMOUNT OF EDUfAtlON, MEAGER 

The amerunt of education availably 'to Negroes is meager. I'his 
confehision is supported by the.foUo^g findings in this study: i 

1 . The school term is 1 montji to 2 % months shorter than the accepted 

standard in the same States and co>lnties. 

2. A large percentage of children who attesul schools with shdrt terms 
. also lijre long distances from school. ' 

3. Term length is closely related to transportation — the children not 

transported at public expense have the shortest terms.* 

4. The shortest terms are ini general fotmd in those regions having 

predominant occupatiop^l characteristics in which Negroes are 
most largely engaged. . y* ' * ^ * 

5. A larger percentage of children living long distances from school^ 

attend fewer days than of those living shorter distancesv * 

6.. A If^er percent^e of children not transported at public expense ‘ 
attend school fewer days than of those who are so transported. 

7, A .Irnger percentage of children living in those regions having 
^ predoniinant occupational characteristics m which N^iroee are 
^ most laigely eng^ed attend scHodl ' fewer days than of those 
living in other regions. ' ' ' ^ 

, QUALITY OF KDUCATION LOW * 

* 


The quality of education available to Niepces in rural communities 
is bdow standard. This conclusion is supported by the present study 
in which it was found: 

1. -That most of the schools provided N^proes in rural communities 

are small schools. * ^ 

2. That these spiall schools fail to retain children in school throughout . 

the course. ^ • ' 

3. That they fail to promote good Attendance. 

4. ^ That ^ttle transportation is provided the ct^dffilhat tending them. 

That the pupil mortalily is related to the lack of tr&nsporta* * 
fSon f%o^tiee: 

_ ’ • ' • * 

6. That the hig^ pupil mortality is closely rdated to th^ pdOT • 

attendance. 
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. That the excessive overageness of the, children is closel/trelated 
U> the long distances they Uve from school and their poor 
attendance. 

8. That the training of Negro teachers is inadequate and their salaries 
are low. 

AVAILABILITY FACTORS WTERBBLATED 

When the difficulties and limitations concerned with availability 
of ^hools are combined or associated in such a manner as to increase 
their effect, the situation may .become acute. A comparison of these 
factors is presented in tables 87, 88, And 89. The various counties 
and States are ranked accoialmg to the extent to which they posses 
the mo|t favorable aspects, of the, item in question. That is, the 
county or State having the most desirable status with regard to a 
factor is ranked^ one, the coimty or State possessing the. next most 
desirable status is ranked two. • , - • 

Data in table 87 reveal^oroparisons among all the counties on 1:5 
items. In table 88 are found compajisons on 11 items among those 
counties having a rank of 14 or higher in overageness. It is interest- 
ing to note that 1 1 of the 14 counties ranked 14 ot higher in more than 
half of the 11 items. Six of the counties ranked 14 or higher in 7 of 
the items, 3 in 8 of the item^, and 1 in 9 of the items. In other words, 
counties which have a favqratde rank in overagene^ have favorable 
ranks in several other items. • ' •- 

A-dparer picture 0^ the relationships between the various items 
may be seen in table. 89. Here are comparisons among the 6 States 
iin 19 items. A fairly close relationship, as is to be expected, is found 
between items 1 and 3-^chool attendance and^ainful employment ’ 
of boys. Al^, items 5 and 6 — farm owneri^p and diversified- 
.farming— diow a^l^ relationship. Bearing out findings of the 
.atudy shpv^ t|Mmtendance and age-gr^e status are associated, 
it is found.that i^®s 12 and 15 ^e-clpsely correlated. Also salary of 
teat^rs and age-grade statu* show some relationship^as shown in 
items! 14 and 15. There is a close relatidnship between items 2 and 
15, ndipely, pescentage of boys 10, to 15 gainfully enjplo^yed and 
overageness. ' ' ^ , 

The findings pf this study and the data revealed in these three 
tables substantiate these genei^ipohclusions: 

1. That N^ro are^s lack adequate ^ucational 

. <^portunitie^4j^ ‘ ' 

2. That edyca&nkl Uglifies provided are in the main difficult .of 

access. ’ * * • ' 

3. That the amowt of education offered is meager with respect to 

length of term and attendance. . # . 


- s 
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4. That the quality of education provide4 is below standard as shown 

by t^es of schools, training and salaries of teachers, grade 
distribution, the high percentage of overage children and of 
school failures. * 

5. That many •’factors of educational availabUity are so interrelated 

the case of N^ro children in rural communities that the 
problem of their education is coftipUcated and demands the 
immediate^and sympathetic study and active interest of eveiyone 

haying any concern for the progress.of the race and the ultimate 
welfare of the Nation. 


Table 87.— INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CERTAIN F4.CTOn« 
STUEHED^™^^^ availability FOUND IN THE 28 COUNTlS 
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Tabu 87. — INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CERTAIN FACTORS 
OF EDUCATIONAL AVAILABILITY FOUND IN THE 28 COUNTIES 
STUDIED — Continued 


ERLC 


County no. 

Percentage of pupils over agi^ I 

Rank || 

s. 

' 4 
a 

f 

s 

O 

JS 

' 1 
JS 

1... 

58 84 

6 

885 

1 2... 

7136 

21 

80.8 

3... 

6117 

3 

805 


7^88 

19 

807 

6... 

7128 

20 

1080 

6...' 

74.37 

22 

1100 

' 7... 

6142 

4 

11L76 

8... 

7835 

26 

111.01 

9... 

77.1)1 

25 

in.O] 

10.. 

71.55 

17 

131.0 

11.. 

78 28 

24 

111.01 

12.. 

6102 

2 

151.0 

18.. 

69.87 

15 

llLOl 

14.. 

68 45 

14 

11L35 

16.. 

7U52 

16 

111.7 

16.. 

67.30 

9 

161.0 

17 

68 53 

5 

114.0 

18.. 

80 73 

28 

83,7 

19.. 

79.42 

27 

80 67 

20.. 

67,72 

11 

91.0 

21.. 

78 07 

23 

1080 

22.. 

67.44 

10 

110 2 

28.. 

67.03 

7 

1114 

24.. 

. 67.01 

8 

148 5 

25.. 

68 08 

13 

149.8 


7165 

18 

118 5 

27.. 

67.87 

12 

151.0 ; 

28^ 

61.88 

1 

151.0 ! 


23 

25 

28 

25 

20 

17 

10 


2.5 

4.6 
12 
II 

Z5 

8 

24 

27 

22 

21 

18 

10 

8 

6 

9 


5 

3 


I 


41 


23.0 
■ a4 

11.6 

21.0 
1&6 
15l6 

2a2 

21.9 

21.3 

2as 

117 

2L8 

21.1 

14.3 
las 
2 ao 
210 

27.4 

23.0 
813 
14.7 
1L8 
210 
214 
815 

18.1 
21^ 


23 


15 
10 

8 

13 

1 

19 

17 

16 

5 

18 
16 

6 
11 
12 
23 
26 
23 

27 
7 
4 

20 
25 

28 
9 

21 


II 


7a 66 
n.58 
68 75 
50.35 


) ^ 

1 

k 

ft 

3 

ft 

0 

1 
I 

z 

Rank 1 

iH 

III 

ga m 
§ S 9 
ft 

Rank 1 

Number of hIgh-school 1 
pupils per teacher J 

M~' 

S' 

ee 

P 

|i| 


} 20 

48 

17 

4.66 

22 

13 

8 5 

270 

18 

) 3 

40 

9.5 

11. 16 

12 

U 

1.5 

94 

4 

1 2 

42 

J3 

9.96 

16 

33 

21 

329 

21 

1 17 

68 

23 

.87 

26 

12 

15 

1,385 

26 

i 24 

67 

25 

.32 

27 

8 


1474 

27 

) 22 

34 

35 

4.04 

25 

18 

9.5 

446 

23 

i 25 
1 21 

49 

38 

18 5 
8 

1199 

11 

20 

13 

155 

10 

t • 

70 

26 

’TS 

15 

14 

7 


14 

) 18 

47 

18 5 

18 12 

8 

25 

185 

177 

13 

1 13 

61 

24 

181 

21 

24 

18 5 

489 

24 

1 10 

35 

85 

7.17 

19 

21 

215 

*293 

20 

1 4 

36 

7 

20 32 

4 

30 

215 

147 

9 

' 26 

16 

1 

143 

24 

23 

25 

519 

25 

1 14 

41 

1L5 

i8 13 

5 

25 

18 5 

140 

8 

19 

40 

9.5 

18 12 

6 

18 

9.5 

117 

3 

1 

61 

205 

2197 

3 

19 

11.5 

84 

3 

8 

49 

18 5 

V 872 

20 

17 

18 5 

250 

17 

11 

47 

18 5 

\l50 

23 

11 

1.5 

254 

16 

16 

45 

14 

11.02 

IS 

16 

7 

lao 

6 

5 

65 

22 

U.13 

&31 

Aw 

14 

1 

2 

'"29 

19 

13 

20.6 

11.5 

85 

280 

50 

55 

19 

1 

12 

31 

2 

18 62 

9 

18 

14.5 

134 


9 

35 

8 5 

9.99 

15 

. 21 

305 

' 210 

14 ^ 

7 

41 

11.5 

837 

17 

14 

7 

171 

12 ; 

15 

34 

85 

18 02 

7 

24 

18 5 

157 

nj 

23 

51 ; 

206 

18 24 

10 

48 

•26 

363 

22 


9t^ 
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88.— comparison BETWEEN COUNTIES HAVING A ramk- 


County 

no. 


1 ... 

3.. . 

T... 

12 .. 

14.. 

13.. 

17.. 

20 .. 
22 .. 

23.. 

24 .. 

26.. . 

27.. . 

28.. . 


Over 

age- 

DOSS 


6 

3 

4 

2 

14. 

9 

6 

11 

10 

7 

8 

18 

12 

1 


High 
school 
popula- 
tion per 
high^ 
school 
teacher 


Term 

length 


18 

21 

10 

20 

25 

5 
3 

6 
1 

.2 

7 

14 

11 

22 


23 

28 

10 

16 

12 

15 
8 

22 

18 

19 

6 

6 

16 
16 


Attend- 

inoe 


28 

22 

7.6 

2 

10 

7.4 

13.5 

18 

21 

3 
6 

4 
1 


Items 


run. 

erecy 


23 

3 
13 
5 

16 

11 

12 

23 

7 

4 

20 

25 

9 

21 


Pupils 

POT 

teacher 

Ratio 
of en- 
enroll- 
meet to 
popula- 
tion of 
school 
age . 

7 

^ 8 

17 

20 

13 

2 

1&5 

26 

6.6 

10 

1 

26 

9.6 

19 

2a6 

1 

. 17 

16 

3 


7 


4 

12 

1 

9 

12 

16 

6 

23 


Hifjh- 
school 
enroll 
ment to 
popula- 
tion 


22 

16 

11 

19 

24 

6 

3 

13 

1 

2 

9 

15 

7 

10 


Type 

of 

school 


II 


4 

27 

22 

17 

15 

6.6 

13 

14 
3 

27 

24 

21 

20 

10 


Dis- 

tance 


11 


26 

9 

6 

23 

28 

3 

21 

7 

10 

19 

16 

13 

21 

J 


Kind 
of road 


U 


26 
6 
18 
6 
7 
' 9 
20 
11 
26 
19 
3 
2 

22 

1 


r^»d 18 In hlgh-school popo- 
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Tabl* 89.— INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CERTAIN FACTORS 
OF EDUCATIONAL^ AVAILABILITY OF NEGROES FOUND IN THE 
28 COUNTIES OF 6 STATES STUDIED 




, 




OB 

B 


OB 

3 







Item 

1 


m 


1 

c; 


§ 


• 





O 

Im 

< 

1 

1 

O 

1 Rank 

ja 

1 

M 

1 

X3 

w 

1 

Rank 

Texas 

Rank 

^ # 

> 

Rank 


1. PeroeDtAgeofboy8l4toJ58tteDd- 














ing school In rural areas 

81.0 

1 

67.1 

6 

72.6 

3 

66.2 

6 

80.9 


71.5 



3. Percentage of boys 10 to 16 gain- 


2 

4 


fully employed 

22.1 

4 

28.0 

5 

30.3 

0 

30.2 

n 

16 7 


16 4 

1 


3. Percentage of illiterates 10 years 
old ancf over 




0 

2 


lAl 

2 

19.9 

4 

20.6 

K 

26.9 


13.4 


19.2 



4. Percentage of illiterates 10 to l 4 
in rural farming areas 



U 

O 

1 

3 


A 2 

2 

8.5 

5 

A 6 

3 

11.4 

6 

3.8 

1 

69 



^ 6 . Percentage of Negro farm opera' 



4 


iors own^pg the farms.-- 

11.4 

6 

10.4 

6 

17.2 

3 

1A4 

4 

1 A 6 

2 

48.4 

1 


6 . Percentage of children coming 










from diversified farming regipns. 
7. Percentam living 2 miles or more 

12.7 

6 

43. f 

3 

44.62 

2 

1&93 

6 

38.46 

4 

8186 

1 


from s(mool 

49.82 

5 

46.9 

3 

.61.63 

Q 

42.04 

2 

IQ AO 

A 

39.06 

1 

• 

8 . Percentage of children transpart- 



f V. 



ed at public expense — . 

2.13 

4 

A97 

2 

11.16 

1 

, 7 

A 

1.06 

A 

3.02 

0 


0. Percentage of childnni traveling 





o 

0 

j 


hard-surtaoe roads to and from 




• 









* 

schooL 

13.32 

2 

3.4 

6 

11.60 

4 

12.74 

<9 

3.72 

jC 

87.34 



10 . Percent^ of children traveling 




O 

0 

1 


good roads to and from school 

19.72 

3 

lA 18 

6 

1A34 

6 

26.99 

2 

17.24 

4 

38.66 

1 


11. Average length of school term in 










days 

116 

6 

121 

4 

143 

2 

114 

86.3 

A 

187 

404.3 

4 


1 

1 


13. . Average number of days each pu- 
piHtl tends school - . 

80.6 

6 

90.4 

4 

113.6 

2 

u 

0 

IDS 

127.5 


18. Percental of schools that are of 




% 

f ^ 


1 - and ^teacher type 

76 

1 

88.43 

6 

79.22 

2 

79.84 

* 3 

81.83 

A 

90.26 

6 


14. Percentage of bead teachers re- 





0 


oeivlng salaries of $200 or less.... 

61.61 

4 

92.17 

6 

3. 91 

1 

66.94 

6 

12.60 

3 

7. 61 

2 


15. Percentage of children over age.... 

70.46 

4 

72.31 

6 

69.01 

a 

77.82 

6 

67.36 

2 

66 34 

1 


16. Tercenta^ enrollment is of total 











population of school age 

69 

8 

66.70 

6 

69.82 

2 

71.46 

49 

1 

3 



6617 
32 , 

A 


17. Pupils per teacher 

60 

1 

.4 

64 

6 

87 

1 

•* 


0 

2 


18. Ratio of high-school enrollment 
to hlgh-ecmool population 







- 

4.34 

6 

1 A62 

4 

14,72 

2 

8. 16 

5 

29.66 

4 

12.09 

* 1 '' 


19. Children of high-s^ool age per 








high-school .tMcber 

380 

6 

213 

4 

164 
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210 
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68 
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228 
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Tkachbr data (if the school is orgenixed in any form of Junior high school* report teachers employed in 
the Jiinior high school as secondary. Give data for each teacher separately): 


— 

Name of teacher 

581-2. 

33 

34 

35 

36-37 

38 

3S-40 

41 

42 

Age 

0 

Annual 

salary 

Training # 

Number 
of grades 
teaching 

Number 

of 

children' 

teaching 

daily 

Months 
teaching 
ex peri- 
enoe be- 
fore pres- 
ent year 

Total 
months 
In preeent 
position 
before 
this year 

Second- 
ary in 
years 

Above 
high 
school In 
months 

e 

Elementary ^ 
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UNITED BTATB8 

DEPAETMKNT Of THE INTllIOE 
OmCE or EDUCATION 


Wtahington, D. C., 


• ’ II. -AVAILABILITY OF RURAL SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR NEGROES 
Th« (oUowlng iDfomuUoD U to be sappUed by the heed teaeher or piiiidpel: 

43-48. Name or number of school district 

Name of prindpaJ or bead teacher 

^ame of school 


- im. 


Location of school i 

47. School located in underscore: (1) Open country; (2) Villa^e!^^^^^ 

48. Is It a Roeenwald school? Underscore: (1) Yes; (2) No^ 

49-51. Total popolaUon of school district or area covered by your school census 

52-53. How many are Negroes? 

Underscore the item which describes your school: 


(8Ute) 


54. Elementary: Grades induded^d, 2, 8, 4, 5, fl, 

7.8). 

55. High school— grades incloded: 

1. 9-12. 5. 7-9. 

2 . 10 - 12 . . 6 . 7 - 12 , . 

8 . 8 - 11 . 7 .^ 8 - 9 . ‘ 

49-11. 8. Other 


55. Elementary and high school combined- 

1. 1-12. .4. 1-9. 

2. 1-11. 5. 1-8. 

• 8. 1-K). e. Other 


57-58. Number of children on the census roll of 
^ your school area ^ 

59^. Number of children enrolled in this school * 

1932-33 

1931-32 

68-54. Number of days school was in session last 


71-72. Number of pnpUs noted In 57-58 not living In 
your county 

73. Who pays tuition^for pupils attending your 

school but not living in your county? Under- 
score: (1) Your county: (2) County from which 
student comes; (3) Other source; What? 

74. Does your county have dormitory aooommoda- 

tions for pupils? 

76. Predominant topography of school district; 
Underscore one: (1) Mountainous; (2) Hilly: 
g) Level; (4) Cut by rivers or lakes; (5) Other; 

76. Predominant characteristic of school district: 
^ Underscore one: (1) Diversified farming; 
(2) Colton farming; (3) Tobacco tanning; 
(4) ForesU: (5) Swamps; (6) Other: What? 


77. Who owns the building in which your school is 

located? Underscore one: (1) rablic-school 
au^orities; (2) Church; (3) Lodge; (4) Private 
citUen; (5) Other; Who? - • ^ 

78. How many classrooms have you in sroiv school? 


ays 

year (1931-32) . 

65-65. Number of pupils in average daily attendance 

last year » 

45 

67-58. Number of popUa attending this school 
whoee parental homes are not in the area 
covered by your school census 

69-70. Number of pupils not^d in 67-68 living in 
your county 


79-80. How many children cgn be comfortably 
seated in your scndol? 
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Chief reason chUd is not in 
sch^l (check for l only) 

Other: State 
briefly 
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AB8 distance over route commonly traveled bv pupil. (Check only one.) 

id and condition of road refers to characteristic of greatest [>ortlon of road most commonly traveled. (Check only one.) 


